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The “Fresh-Air School” at Providence, Rhode Island 
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INVITATION. 


eon are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
* & 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


| pone was made in this column some weeks 
ago of the ‘‘fresh-air school,’’ the first in 
the country, recently opened at Providence, 
Rhode Island. The cover-page pictures this 
week give an idea of the unique conditions 
under which the children here enrolled are 
gaining an education. 

Although the work of the Rhode Island 
League for the Suppression of Tuberculosis 
paved the way for it, and although a fresh-air 
camp conducted by a promiment physician was 
in one sense its beginning, the new school is by 
no means a sanitarium for consumptives. It is 
described as designed for children whose physical 
build and history indicate that they might 
readily succumb to almost any form of disease. 
Some of the fifteen pupils are anemic, several 
have heart trouble or hip disease, and others 
come from families where tuberculosis has 
already claimed one victim or more. The school 
is meant to strengthen such and enable them to 
ward off the dangers that threaten them. 

For the purpose of this experiment the old 
Meeting Street schoolhouse was thoroughly re- 
modeled. On the south side of the second-floor 
schoolroom is a row of long windows, so con- 
structed that they can be opened wide. Windows 
on other sides admit the sunlight. The seats 
are so arranged in the southwest corner of the 
room that the children get all the benefit of air 
without exposure to drafts. At the rear of the 
room is a large air-tight stove, to supply the 
artificial heat that may be needed on stormy 
days; but the children do not depend wholly 
on this, but sit in their outer wraps, having 
their legs encased in ‘‘cold-proof’’ bags of cotton 
flannel, which are drawn up and tied at the 
waist. 

Since the pupils are of different ages, this is 
necessarily an ungraded school. Classes are 
almost unknown, and each boy or girl receives 
individual attention. It has two sessions daily, 
from nine o’clock to quarter before twelve, and 
from quarter before one o’ clock to three o’ clock. 
At each session there is a half-hour recess. At 
recess-time the children receive hot soup, or 
such other food as they may need. If further 
experiments shall make it seem desirable, they 
will be kept at noon and given a good dinner. 

The children enjoy their novel school, and 
the education and health authorities, who are 
watching it closely, seem to be satisfied that it 
has made an excellent start. If it is as success- 
ful as it promises to be, a larger building will 
probably be provided, to which will be trans- 
ferred pupils whose appearance indicates, or 
whose family history suggests, that they are 
threatened with tuberculosis. 
would, it is believed, eliminate a source of 
danger to other children, and materially raise 
the standard of health in the community—con- 
clusions that seem to be warranted by the experi- 
ence of Germany, where fresh-air schools have 
existed for some years. 
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| geseager for the news column can be found 
on almost any transatlantic steamer, but, 
although not overlooking the distinguished 
passengers, experienced reporters always manage 
to keep an eye on the freight. Thus they 
found on a liner that sailed from Boston the 
other day an odd and unusual consignment, in 
the form of three live turkeys destined for King 
Edward VII. The turkeys, young birds of a 
superior strain, came from Malone, Iowa, and 
go to the King’s estate at Sandringham, where 
they are expected to surpass any now strutting 
in the royal flock. After this good beginning 
it will seem a pity that some New England 
housewife cannot, a little later, provide his 
majesty with a fresh batch of pumpkin pies; 
then he would be in proper trim for Thanks- 
giving day. ® 


H° is a bold, brave man who talks of ‘‘getting 
even’’ with a railroad, yet a resident of 
Plymouth County, Massachusetts, was wont 
to boast that he had found a way to do so. 
His grievance originated about the time the 
corporation did. It took land he owned, and 
paid him less than the amount to which he 
believed himself entitled. He was in the habit 


of visiting frequently the towns served by | ma 


Such a school | has 
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| the railroad, and under ordinary circumstances 


he would have patronized it; but now he re- 
solved to make these trips on foot until he had 
deprived the road of fares equivalent to the 
sum of which he thought he had been defrauded. 
For years he walked both ways. Latterly, as 
he grew old, and as the sum of his savings 


| increased, he had been accustomed to walk one 


way and ride the other way, always keeping 
track of the money that he did not pay the 
corporation. He died not long ago, at the age 
of eighty. But he had lived long enough to 
‘get square with the road.’’ 
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LANDING ON MANGAIA. 


angaia, one of the South Sea Islands, is 
described by Beatrice Grimshaw in the 
book entitled ‘‘In the Strange South Seas’’ as 
an exciting place. You cannot land upon 
Mangaia in the ordinary way. The reef that 
surrounds it is unbroken, and girdles the whole 
island in a fortress moat of its own. The only 
way to land is to get into one of the numberless 
native canoes that crowd about the ship, and iet 
the copper-colored owner take you over the reef 
in his own way, which is the determined and 
decisive way of a steeple-chaser at a fence. 


** As the little dugout, made of nothing more 
elaborate than a hollowed mango log, with an 
outrigger at one side, rushes shoreward on the 
crest of a foaming roller, you watch with rather 
anxious interest the movements of the dusky 
boatman, who poises his paddle in the air, 
awaits, looks and strikes the water, always at 
exactly the right moment, usually when you 
-_ just beginning to think of kicking off your 
shoes. 

‘*There is the reef right in front, a pearly 
shadow in the blue, with upspringing spears 
of ivory, bared like the teeth of a tiger, when 
the wave rolls back. Are we going to jump 
that? We are, indeed. The boatman lifts his 
paddle, we sweep upward on the sloping blue 
satin neck of a curling wave. No, no, that 
will not do, not this time. He backs water, 
we hang on the crest of the wave, but we are 
not going to be drowned, or snapped maf the 
sharks that haunt the reefs, because the boatman 
is a born islander, and what he does not know 
about canoeing over a reef, neither you nor I 
need attempt to teach him. Another wave, a 
monster this time, swinging us up into the air 
as if we were a couple of grasshoppers out 
paddling in a walnut shell. That will do; here 
she goes! The wave roars with us; the wicked 
white fangs gleam on either hand; our rough 
thick keel scrapes agonizingly on the coral, 
there is a smother of foam and tumbling blue 
and bursting on all about the cranky little 
eraft. Bum We have struck, we strike 
again, but it not seem to matter in the least. 
Over we go, and we are in the smooth, safe, 
shallow green water inside, and across the reef. 
And here are a dozen men of Mangaia, splashing 
about in the lagoon, ready to pick up the visitor 
in their powerful arms as soon as the canoe 
grounds in the shallow water, and carry her 
ashore. ’’ 

¢ © 


A KICKING CASSOWARY. 


y is no doubt commonly known that the 
ostrich defends itself from attack by powerful 
kicks which deal a heavy blow upon the assail- 
ant. A similar manner of defense is employed 
by other birds, but perhaps not so effectively. 
In his book, entitled ‘‘From My Veranda in 
New Guinea,’’ Mr. Romilly gives an interesting 
account of a tame cassowary and of its curious 
mode of attack. There is also shown the bird’s 
habit of intelligent observation. It must make 
a useful pet in its domesticated state. 

“*The fox-terrier, ‘Jack,’ expresses his delight 
that the storm is over by barking at the tame 
cassowary, ‘ ,’ and for this piece of imper- 
tinence he receives a kick in the ribs from the 
outraged bird which sends him spinning away 
for some yards. Two tiny little martins, who 
have a nest in the veranda, commence a savage 
assault on a huge New Guinea pigeon, and 
eventually drive him to the ground; and if put 
on my —_ and sally forth to see what damage 


been done. 
“*The faithful Sam, who is the terror of all 
strange pigs and dogs, accompanies me, and I 
can see by his bristling feathers that he has 
already seen some village pigs in my garden. 
The fence has been blown down, and they have 
made their way into the forbidden territory. 
Sam picks out the biggest, and after running 
round with narrowing circles a few times, he 
administers a kick in the ribs which even a pig 
has to respect. They all come in for their share 
of kicks, and at last Sam is triumphant, and 
ejects them all, after which performance he 


‘comes to heel’ again. 
& © 


SMOOTHING IT OVER. 


tipsy man entered a street-car and made his 
way toa seat. He was followed a moment 
later by another man, even more tipsy, who sat 
down in an adjoining seat and almost immedi- 
ately went to sleep. Presently the conductor 
came along, collecting fares, and tapped the 
sleeping man on the shoulder. This failed to 
rouse him, and the conductor grasped him by 
both shoulders and shook him. This was 
equally a failure, and the conductor turned to 
the other man. 

‘‘Say,’” he asked, ‘‘is this fellow a friend of 

yours 2”? 
“4 ‘*Wha’—wha’ d’ye say 999 

“‘T want to know if this chap is your friend.’’ 

‘‘Naw!’? answered the other man, angrily, 
and raising his voice. ‘‘Do I look ’s if I was a 
frien’ o’ that feller’s?’’ 

‘Not at all,’’ rejoined the conductor, sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘He looks as if he was a friend of 
yours. ’’ 

“TI ’xcept your ’pology,’? mumbled the tipsy 
n. 
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HOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Comp 
will be pleased to send to any one requesting it a C: 
of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 

Art, Scientific, Music or Normal College 
in New England. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 


Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute Ans strain: 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established 40 years. 


Perfect Ventilation With Absolute Security. 

The Holland Window Lock affords this. Sent with 
directions for 26c. Good profit to agents. Write to-day. 
HOLLAND MFG. CO., 19 Park Street, Florence, Mass. 


CAMDEN WOOLENS. 


Direct from Factory. Write for Samples. 
F. A. PACKARD - - - CAMDEN, MAINE. 
Mention this Paper in Writing. 


“CAMP WONPOSET, 


Bantam Lake, Conn. 
If you are interested in a most healthful, beautiful 
summer camp for boys, write for booklet to 
ROBERT TINDALE, 81 East Tist Street, New YORK. 


VERY Member of the Family should Read 
*“*THE VITAL QUESTION: 
ECONOMY IN THE HOME.” 
PRICE 2% CENTS. 
DAVIS-CIBBS CO., Springfield, Mass. 


BOYS’ SUMMER CAMP 
“‘Wildmere”’ in the Maine Woods. 
The kind of vacation that does good. 
Mountain-climbing, canoeing, fishing— 
all the sports a boy loves. Coaching trip 
to Mt. Washing Compani hip of 
college-bred leaders. Manual training. 
Motor Boat, Bungalow, Dining Hall, 
Boat House, all new. Tutoring. Resi- 

dent physician. Ninth season. 

may part expenses. Booklet. 
IRVING H. WOODMAN, Ph.B., 
CareofM.T.H.8.,7th Av., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that we make from old 










































WARREN PURE SOUTH AMERICAN HAIR MATTRESS. 

Clean, soft, resilient and durable. Best 

paid to any part of New Eng- 
land for 


$20.0 


CHAS. G. 
WARREN 


ticking. Delivered express 


Pees 














GEND us your 
old carpets 


OLD CARPETS —by freight at 


MADE INTO our expense— 


and we will 
NEW RUGS!) isi 
neat and dura- 
si : ble rugs. 
2 Soa tabe 2es5 Our price is fair. 


No charge made 
Sor cleaning. 






Booklet Free. 











FROM THE FAMOUS 5 
Taylor’s 

Hat 

Store. 


Price, Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, ©4n’t be beaten for 
comfort and con 


ve- 

nience. Rollit, crush 

it, dent it. Always 

a ready for a journey 


or the piazza. Madeof fine quality 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1 50 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money . 
refunded. Send size wanted to }—__—_—_J 
TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Remit by P: 


ostal or Express Money-Order. 















carpets are neat, thick, reversible and very 
durable. We can make them most any size. 
Write for further particulars. 
LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


— — ao ge 
roadcloths, Poplins, Waistings, 
Wash Suitings, Mohairs. 


Send _ for samples and remember us when plan- 
ning Graduation Dresses. We can Save You 
Money, as we sell direct from mills’ output at 

Two-Thirds Retall 
Mail orders filled to all parts of the world. Agents Wanted. 
COURTENAY MILLS CO., Dept. A, 67 Chauncy St., Boston. 



























Water Supply n. 
for  wrtlinn Solved. 


No elevated tank to freeze or 
leak. Tank located in cellar. Any 
pressure up to60lbs. The Ideal Fire 

Send for illustrated 
Catalogue “D.” Let our Engineers 


















Sigure out your needs. 
YOUR A Child Can Run It. 

It gives the most heat with 

HOUSE bills. Warmest buildings in 

New England zero towns are 

heated with the Winchester. 

constructed that there are no 

clinkers and it gives a perfect 

heat radiation. Result—A 

WINTER summer temperature on the 

to put in a new heater or build 

anew house, send at once for 

A SMITH & THAYER CO., 

234 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market Street . . Boston. 
he least coal and saves coal 
IN Its corrugated fire-box is so 
coldest days. If youare going 
' ITH Booklet B of Létters on Heaters. 














Sliced Dried Beet 





Will demonstrate to you the 
superior quality, delicate thin 
slicing and delicious flavor of 
66 9 

Sliced 

Acme ‘i Beef 
and why it is recognized as 
The Standard of Excellence. 

It has pleased the most exacting and 
discriminating housewives for over 30 
years, cAlqvays Uniform. 

If you wish to see how delicious fine 
beef is in contrast with other brands — 
|| Try “ACME,” the RED BAND package. 
Write for our Booklet of Receipts — Free. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS. 


Boston. New York. | 



































We will send you FREE a Sample Box of 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


Simply send us a postal card request, giving the name 
of your grocer,and we will send you sample box econtain- 
ing different varieties—each variety a distinct delight. 
Educator Crackers have a quality all their own and a 
charm that eaptivates the most jaded palate. They are 
sold by most good grocers. Write for sample 
Johnson Educator Food Co., 208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








Fine, soft, sani- 

tary paper, guar- 

anteed full count. 

Made from fresh, new 

paper stock—no waste material 

of any kind enters into it. Goes a 

half further than ordinary loose sheets 

orrolls. If you are not using ‘*Han- 
) difold’’ you are not using the best 

and most economical paper. Try it. 

Ask your dealer for it by name—“Handi- 


 fold.”” Sample Package sent on receipt of 
H five cents to pay postage. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
48 Summer Street, Boston. 
Millis at Leominster, Mass. 











The only remedy that 
stops toothache instantly. 

The only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity and 
prevents decay. 

Imitations do not do the 
work. Get nt’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. All druggists, 
15 cents, or by mail. 

ent’s Corn, Gum 
curescornsand bunions,lbc. 
Larned St. 

















C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 
Detroit, Mich. 
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OUIS did not return to 
L the second eleven. Thorne 
took his place there and, 
relieved from the responsibility 
which he had found too severe 
in a first-eleven game, showed 
more nearly first-eleven qualifica- 
tions. Nevertheless, the second 
Corinthians won the series, and 
Morrill and Baldersnaith, who at 
tackle and half-back respectively 
had contributed to the result, 
were tremendously set up. 

‘*T believe we’d have licked you 
even if you’d been playing, Lou,’’ 
they said to Louis. ‘‘We have 
the great little team.’’ 

And they celebrated that night 
in dormitory by getting up after 
the lights were out and collecting 
Scarborough and Smythe and At- 
wood; Dennison and Louis they 
allowed to sleep, because they 
were both in training for the first- 
eleven game. Then they had a 
spread in Baldersnaith’s alcove. 

In anticipation of victory, Bal- 
dersnaith had ordered from town 
an invoice of cream puffs, candy 
and chocolate éclairs; and over 
this delectable feast they all be- 
came so indiscreetly boisterous 
that they brought Mr. Phillips 
prowling down on them in dress- 
ing-gown and slippers. In con- 
sequence, they all had to spend 
an hour and a half the next after- 
noon writing Latin lines. 

Scarborough accepted the pen- 
alty willingly enough. It was 
for the first good time, the first 
social, genial time that he had 
had in nearly a month. He hoped 
that now the football season was 
over for some of the fellows, and 
nearly over for all of them, he 
would find himself once more 
admitted to fellowship—a humble 
hope on the part of one who had 
in the beginning been contemp- 
tuous of everything but su- 
premacy ! 

Even this hope was to some 
degree disappointed. For although the football 
season was over for Morrill and Baldersnaith, 
the friendships which it had made and strength- 
ened for them persevered, and they were friend- 
ships in which Scarborough was entitled to no 
share. 

He noted even little superficial differences 
that held him aloof. The fellows who played | 
on a team wore caps to distinguish them—caps | 
marked I P or II C, for instance, according as 
the wearer played on the first Pythians or the 
second Corinthians. So they went about, it 
seemed to Scarborough, never letting any one 
forget that they were a class apart. A fellow 
who could not wear a cap they probably looked 
on as a sort of plebeian. The teams had their 
photographs taken—a memorial of their good 
times together. He passed in front of the study 
building one day as the second Corinthian team 
was being arranged by the photographer. 

He heard Baldersnaith call to Bruce, a sixth- 
former whom he himself did not know, ‘*Crack 
a smile, Bill, and you’ll crack the plate.’”’ He 
heard the laugh. And he passed on rapidly 
without another glance. Such incidents as this 
accented his sense of exclusion. 

The first Pythians beat the Corinthians by a 
score of twelve to nothing in the second game, 
and so won the championship. Louis ran the 
plays off with speed and good judgment, did 
not fumble, and once carried the ball thirty 
yards. Except for that he did nothing at all 
brilliant; but he was steady, and his work 
seemed to communicate steadiness to the team. 

That evening, after study hour, Ackerman, 
who was captain of the school eleven as well 
as of the Pythians, called at Mr. Barclay’s 
house, Mr. Barclay had for three years been 
coach of the school eleven. This did not come 
into existence until after the Pythian-Corinthian 
series had been concluded, although its make- 
up afforded matter for speculation to every one 
in the school during the entire football season. 

The game with St. John’s, now two weeks 
distant, was the principal athletic event of 
the term, and it was necessary to decide upon 
the team and begin practising as soon as 
possible. 

The choice was easy for all the positions but 
left end and quarter-back. There was really 
only one good end in the school—Morrison 
of the sixth. All the others who had played 


rs position were of inferior quality for a school 
eam. 





“Dennison, May, Joyce and O’Hara. Not | 
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‘*They’ ve put 
young Collingwood on for quarter !’’ 
**A mighty good thing, too!’’ Dennison said. 
Louis gave Dennison’s arm a hard squeeze 


a first-class man among them,’’ said Ackerman. | one of those well to the front. 
He rapped his pencil against his teeth. 

‘*Let’s go on and fill out the other positions,’’ 
said Mr. Barclay. ‘‘You for left half, Mortimer 
for right half, and Hunter for full-back ?’’ 

‘Yes; and Dewitt for quarter.’’ 

**You’re sure about Dewitt?’’ 


and slipped away. He felt a good deal dis- 
turbed and excited in mind, and when he saw 
Ackerman coming down the walk from the 

**Why not? He made a good quarter for the | upper school, he hurried to meet him. 
Corinthians, and he’s the only man who has| ‘‘Look here, Ackerman,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t 
the weight and the experience —’’ think I’m strong enough for the school eleven.’’ 

‘*He’s rather a slow thinker. I like a fellow ‘*Not physically strong enough ?’’ 
who thinks quick for quarter-back.’’ **Well, yes, in the first place.’’ 

‘*You don’t mean young Collingwood ?’’ **You’re afraid you’ll get smashed up ?’’ 

‘‘’m not so sure. He has no end of pluck, “No. But I’m afraid I’ll not be able to 
and he’ll make up in intuition and intelligence | handle fellows so much bigger and stronger.’’ 
what he lacks in experience. You could put | 
Dewitt in at end.’’ thians. I think you’re strong enough.’’ 

Ackerman thought over it fora few moments. | ‘‘All right. 

‘Dewitt might do pretty well at end,’’ hes your judgment.’’ 
admitted. ‘‘He tackles hard and he’s fast.| ‘‘You’d better,’’ Ackerman laughed. 
And as for Collingwood—it looks kind of dubi- | don’t give a thought to anybody else’s. You’re 
ous to me, but just on general principles. I not the only fellow that’s kicked on this. But 
must say he’s made good in everything so far.’’ | we’re going to make good on it—you and I.’’ 

‘‘That’s it,’ declared Mr. Barclay. ‘‘Never| At Mr. Elwood’s table that day it seemed | 
mind the weight or the age; take the fellow | queer to see Louis’s place vacant. 
that has a habit of making good.’’ 

‘*T’m so afraid he’ll get hurt. I was worried 
about that all through this game. He’s such a 
kid by comparison with most of the fellows.’’ 

**T don’t believe Collingwood will get hurt. 
He’s tough and wiry, and another thing, he 
handles himself well. When he tumbles, he 
tumbles just like a kitten.’’ 

So the next day a notice was posted on the 
bulletin-board in the study building, announcing 
the provisional make-up of the team, and 
ordering those whose names were on the list to 
report at the training-table at the upper school. 

In the crowd that gathered to read the list 
the selection of Collingwood excited comment 
not wholly favorable. The news was brought 
to Louis himself by Morrill, and Louis refused 
to believe it until Dennison burst into the study 
where he sat, and began wringing his hand. 
Then, escorted by Dennison and Morrill, he 
went out to look at the announcement. 

The crowd at the board had been augmented. 

‘*Well, what do you think of that ?’’ exclaimed 





Baldersnaith ; ** You | 


bet !’” 


and Wilton answered, 


Morrill. 
they give you awfully good things to eat.’’ 

‘*He certainly couldn’t get worse than this,’’ 
observed Scarborough, who simply had to say 
something unpleasant. 

‘*But think,’’ said Mr. Elwood, 
misses ! 
snaith’s puns and Morrill’s neckties and Scar- 
borough’s always cheerful, sunny humor! I 
can’t help feeling sorry for the boy.’’ 

They all laughed at this except Scarborough, 
who proceeded to revenge himself for the sar- 
casm. He leaned forward and said, urbanely : 

‘‘Do you happen to know, Mr. 
is the master in charge of the training-table?’’ 

‘Mr. Burns, I believe,’’ said Mr. Elwood. 

‘Oh, that’s too bad.’’ 
back with an air of concern. 

“Why so?’’ 


“*T guess he’s the gainer in food,’’ remarked | 
‘*They say that at the training-table | 


‘what he | 
To go beyond the reach of Balder- | 


Elwood, who | 


Scarborough leaned | and that for the present he 


Scenting an impertinence, the | how, even if they 


master was bound to pursue the 
subject. 

**Oh, I just feel that Mr. Burns 
won’t give Collingwood the intel- 
lectual stimulus he’s been accus- 
tomed to—the keen insight into 
character. Mr. Burns doesn’t 
seem to me to have —’’ 

**We won’t have any criticism 
of Mr. Burns, Scarborough,’’ said 
Mr. Elwood, with almost too 
much tranquillity. 

“Oh, not of Mr. Burns; cer- 
tainly no criticism of Mr. Burns !’* 
Scarborough hastened to assure 
him; and the boys sent one an- 
other silent glances, of which Mr. 
Elwood was irritably conscious, 
yet which afforded him no basis 
for action. His tendency to irony 
and sarcasm impaired his effi- 
ciency as a master. He was led 
too often into measuring himself 
against Scarborough, who was 
fully as capable as he with the 
weapons of innuendo. 

Scarborough did not go down 
in the afternoons to see the foot- 
ball practice. He spent his time 
in the library or taking walks 
with Smythe. He saw Louis in 
the study and at recitations, and 
asked him how things were going. 
Louis replied, ‘‘Oh, pretty well.’’ 

That they were not going very 
well with Scarborough, Doctor 
Davenport, who had a magical 
understanding of the situation of 
nearly every boy in St. Timo- 
thy’s, was aware. He was not 
yet prepared to relax the restric- 
tions which he had imposed; but 
he sent a note to Mrs. Barclay, 
as he often did in such cases, 
saying that he thought Scarbor- 
ough was lonely, and asking if 
she could do anything to cheer 
him up. 

In consequence, Scarborough, 
much to his surprise and secretly 
to his pleasure, received an invi- 
tation from her to come to supper 
on Saturday night; and arriving 
rather early, he found her engaged at play with 
her small boy. So Scarborough sat down and 

played with them, and taught the small boy the 
St. Timothy’s cheer: ‘‘Rah, rah, rah! rah, rah, 
rah! rah, rah, rah,—St. Timothy’s!’’ 

The child’s enunciation was defective, and 
that amused Scarborough. He stood up and 
swung his arms just as if he were leading the 
cheer, and urged the boy to imitate him. And 
the boy was delighted, and laughed and crowed 
over this new accomplishment which he ac- 
quired, and was with difficulty persuaded to 
desist and go to bed when the nurse came for 
him. 

“‘T think I’ll have to engage you to come 
round every day and entertain Billy,’’ Mrs. 
Barclay said. 

**T had no idea I could be such a success,’’ 

| Scarborough answered. ‘‘It’s the first time I 
| ever tried that cheer.’’ 

She looked surprised, and he hastened to 
| explain, with a sort of haughtiness, ‘‘I haven’t 








‘*You handled some of them on the Corin- | at all followed athletics.’’ 


At that moment her husband entered. They 


If you really think so, I’ll trust | went in to supper, and the subject was not 


| pursued. At supper they talked about outside 


** And | things—politics and the world abroad, for they 


all had travelled. 

Scarborough soon quickened to the conversa- 
| tion, and did his part. And the evening was 
going well afterward, when in came Acker- 
| man and Marvin and Collingwood, and three or 


“It makes quite a hole, doesn’t it?’’ said | four other football-players, to consult with Mr. 


Barclay. So he excused himself and went with 
| the football delegation into another room, and 
Scarborough sat alone with Mrs. Barclay. 

She noticed that his spirits had immediately 
sunk. 

**Do you know those boys?’’ she asked. 

**A little,’’? he answered. 

‘*They’re nice boys, all of them. But do you 
know, you seem to me older in some ways. 
Perhaps it’s because you’ ve lived abroad a good 
| deal. I think it would be a good thing if you 
could combine some of their interests with 
something of your own point of view.’’ 

“*T don’t know how exactly.’’ 

‘‘Well, I don’t, either. But for one thing, if 
you don’t care about athletics, I don’t see why 
you shouldn’t write for the school paper. I’m 
sure you could if you tried.’’ 
| He did not tell her that he had tried, 
was not eligible. 
| He let her go on making suggestions. Some- 
were impossible, he found 


























them encouraging and stimulating. She was | couple of Sousa marches and the St. Timothy’s | behind McDonald, who stepped off jauntily, |out! No, he had stopped—but he was looking 


showing him her album of English photographs 
when the door of her husband’s study opened. | 
At the sound of all those football voices Scar- | 
borough rose in something like affright. 

‘*Now I must be going, I really must,’’ he 
said, hastily. ‘‘You’ve been awfully kind. 
Good night, and please say good night to Mr. 
Barclay for me.’’ 

‘*You’ll come again—and see that Billy 
doesn’t forget how to cheer!’ she said to him, 
as he took his departure. 

He went away feeling that there was the 
first real friend that he had found, the first 
person who appreciated him. He wished at 
that moment that he could do something to 
show her she was not mistaken in her appre- 
ciation. And then the mood passed; he sank 
into hopelessness. ‘There was nothing he could 
do. 

The morning of the game with St. John’s 
another issue of the Mirror appeared. It con- 
tained an article by Louis, entitled ‘‘The Sioux 
Indian of To-Day.’’ And on the editorial page 
was the announcement that Louis Collingwood 
had been elected an assistant editor of the 
paper. 

At Mr. Elwood’s table Baldersnaith, un- 
folding his copy, was the first to make the 
discovery. 

‘*‘What do you think!’ he cried, and pro- 
claimed it. ‘‘Isn’t Louis getting to be the great 
man ?”’ 

‘‘Only fourth-former on the school eleven and 
first fourth -former to make the Mirror!” 
ejaculated Morrill. 

‘‘T should think he’d be afraid something 
would happen to him to-day,’’ said Wilton, 
superstitiously. ‘*Having such an accumulation 
of good luck.’’ 

‘*Yes, but it’s not good luck,’’ said Morrill. 
‘It’s hard work. That’s why he can feel 
safe.’’ 

“‘T hope he won’t slip up in the game this 
afternoon,’’ said Cary. ‘‘It would be too bad 
if a day that opened so well for him was 
spoiled.’’ 

So all the comments on Louis’s success, even 
in his absence, were friendly and ungrudging, 
and Scarborough, who said nothing, felt that 
he alone must be jealous and envious. The 
thought uppermost in his mind was that he 
himself could have had two articles accepted 
by the Mirror and could have been chosen 
editor by now if the rector had only per- 
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mitted it. 

But after breakfast something happened that 
cheered him. He had walked down to the | 
study with Morrill and Smythe, and they were | 
waiting round for the chapel bell to ring, when 
up rushed Bruce of the sixth form. 

‘*Look here, Ned,’’ he said to Morrill, ‘‘can 
you beat a drum? Do you know any one that 
can? We've got to have a drummer for the 
band. ’’ 

‘* Scabby’s an artist,’’ 
pushed his cousin forward. 
old tune right up the back.’’ 

‘Then you're just the man!’ cried Bruce. 
‘*We’re organizing a band for this afternoon. 
We’ve got a couple of cornets and a clarinet 
and a flute, but you’re the first fellow we’ve 
struck that can really drum.’’ 

**T haven’t a drum here,’’ said Scarborough. 

“That’s all right. I’ll get yon one. Larry | 
Todd is going to operate the bass drum and 
cymbals, and he has a snare-drum. We’ll have | 
a rehearsal at the upper before lunch. Be sure 
you show up.’’ 

**T will,’’ said Scarborough. 

His proficiency on the drum was the survival 
of a martial spirit with which he had been 
imbued as a small boy. The family coachman 
had been a drummer boy in the Civil War, 
and had taught him the rudiments. He hada 
natural facility, and at the age of ten could play 
any popular march with all the rolls and flour- 
ishes of the accomplished drummer. He was 
quite stirred at the thought of being one of the 
band—at getting out and making a noise. It 
was so long since he had made a noise! 

In the half-hour intermission at noon he 
repaired to the upper school. As he approached, 
he heard from behind the building clashing 
notes of cornet, clarinet and flute. He turned 
the corner, and saw four fellows who seemed 
to be standing about in that open space and 
engaged in individual practice, while from the 
windows of the building heads were thrust and 
indignant and derisive cries were hurled. A 
fifth boy came out of the building with a bass 
drum strapped in front of him, and the jeers 
were redoubled. 

One of the cornet-players was Bruce. He 
saw Scarborough and hurried toward him. ‘‘I 
have your drum in here,’’ he said, and plunged 
into the upper school for a moment. When he 
emerged he carried the instrument. Scarborough 
took it and began tightening it while Bruce 
described the band to him. 

‘Dacre and I make a stab at the cornet, 
Jackson isn’t bad with the clarinet, and Harris 
can get away after a fashion with the flute. 
Todd wiil generally swat the bass drum at the 
right time. Now if you can sort of hold us all 
together—keep us in time, you know.’’ 

**We’ll be a little light on the bass, won’t 
we?’’ said Scarborough. 

**Yes, but it can’t be helped. 


said Morrill. He) 
‘He can rip any 


There’s not a 


| two, to march down 





trombone in school. I guess we can give a 


song and the St. John’s song. Now then, 
fellows, get together.’’ 

‘They all gathered round Bruce. ‘‘We’ll try a 
march first,’’ said Bruce. ‘‘You all know this 
97? 
He put his cornet to his lips and gave them the 
opening notes. 

“Oh, choke it off, Bill!’ shouted a voice 
from a third-story window. 

‘‘Never mind them,’’ said Bruce, calmly. 
‘“Now, all together.’’ 


And the band broke out, rather shrill, but | 
tolerably accurate, with Scarborough beating | 


evenly, holding them in time. When they all 
began merely to repeat the first part of the 
march, which was all they knew, Scirborough 
stopped them. 

‘‘Let the drums have it here,’? he said; and 
he proceeded to execute the appropriate flourish. 
**You come in.’? He nodded to Todd, and 
together the two drums beat out the march. 
‘‘Now all together again,’’ and the whole band 
came in on the repeat. 

**Say, that’s pretty good!’ declared Bruce, 
and even the hand-clapping from the windows 
was not more than half-derisive. ‘‘Now we 
all know the St. Timothy’s and St. John’s 
songs, don’t we?’’ 

**T don’t know St. John’s,’’ said Scarborough. 
So they started it for him. Soon he was coming 
in with his drum as correctly, as emphatically, 
as if he had been familiar with the air. 

‘‘Dixie?’’ suggested Scarborough; and after 
two or three mistrials, they produced a recog- 
nizable performance. While they were engaged 
upon this, out came to them from the upper 
school MeDonald, the sixth former who had 
been particularly loud in ridicule. In one 
hand he carried a cane, and catching it about 


the middle, he began to twirl it rapidly as he | 


approached. 

‘*Want a drum-major?’’ he asked. And still 
more rapidly he twirled the stick, rolling it 
between his fingers and over the back of his 
hand, spinning it above his head and off at one 
side, tossing it in air and catching it with the 
other hand, and keeping it always in a cease- 
less, almost invisible twirl. The band was 
still with admiration. 

‘* Well, I should say!’’ declared Bruce. 
‘*You’re elected, Mac, all right.’’ 

“T’ll hunt up something in the way of a 
costume,’’ said McDonald, and he went back 
into the building, twirling his cane even to the 
door. 

It was now almost the luncheon hour, so 
Bruce dismissed his 
band, telling Scar- 
borough to get ex- 
cused from table 
early and be on hand 
behind the upper 
school at a quarter to 
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to the field. 

In accordance with 
these instructions, 
Scarborough left the 
dining - room before 
the dessert. As he 
came out on the 
school steps he saw 
something that gave 
him quite a thrill. 
For at that moment 
the first of a long 
procession of barges 
filled with boys and 
gay with blue flags 
swung into the school 
avenue. Barge after 
barge came rattling 
down and passed be- 
yond the north wing 
of the school on its 
way to the football-field; and each crowd of 
boys cheered and waved their flags as they 
passed. And Scarborough, standing alone on 
the steps and waving his cap to them, felt 
proudly that he was the representative of St. 
Timothy’s, the first to give St. John’s a 
welcome, even though the next moment the 
windows of the dining-room were thrown open 
and all the fellows, forgetting their dessert, 
crowded to wave their napkins and shout to 
the visitors. 

But he did not linger; he set off on a run to 
the upper school. There the band was gathered. 
He assumed his drum. Bruce gave them their 
instructions. ‘*We’re going to lead the upper- 
school fellows down to the field. We'll march 
round by way of the school and pick up any- 
body that may be there. And when we get 
down to the field we’ll lead the crowd back and 
forth and serenade St. John’s.’’ 

‘*Has the team gone down yet?’’ asked Scar- 
borough. 

**Yes. They had an early lunch and went 
down half an hour ago. Well, look at Mac!’’ 

The band was shrieking with laughter. 
McDonald advanced toward them gravely, 
twirling his cane, which was now adorned at 
each end with a bow of cherry-colored ribbon. 
He wore a red dressing-gown with tassels, and 
a battered silk hat which he had partly swathed 
in red ribbon. 

‘*Now, then,’’ he said, ‘‘play up, fellows, 
and we’ll execute a few manceuvers.’’ 

So they began on a Sousa march, falling in 







jaow twirling his cane, now beating time with | at him. 


| it—up, down, right, left. He led them back 
}and forth, and was so leading them when 
the fellows from the upper-school dining-room 
emerged. 

Shouts of delight arose; boys pranced along 
| beside the band in joy and admiration. But 
the band did not falter, and still whanging 
| away at the march and led by McDonald, with 
|his twirling cane, they turned out through the 
| gate and started down the road. The other 
| boys entered into the spirit, and linking arms, 
marched in step behind, whistling the tune. 
So, making their dire music, they passed the 
rectory. Doctor Davenport came out on the 
steps to laugh and wave his hand ; and the drum- 
major strutted on, haughtily twirling his cane, 
as if no rector had been there to see. 


sudden, unthought-of dread. Would the rector 
call him from the ranks, forbid him to take 
part in this impromptu demonstration? It 
would not be fair—it would not be fair! This 
was really not one of the school enterprises from 
which he had been enjoined! Scarborough 


looked at Doctor Davenport with piteous en- 
treaty in his eyes. 
Oh, the rector had started forward—to call him 





ANTING from the two 
(P} flights of stairs, Mrs. Har- 
per looked round her with 

a benignant eye that took in 
everything, and finally rested upon 
her son. 

‘*And so,”’ she said, ‘‘these are 
your bachelor quarters, Johnny ?’’ 

Johnny smiled back at her and answered, 
‘*Yes, mother.’’ I call him Johnny because 
his mother did, and his mother called him 
Johnny because he had never seemed anything 
else to her than her baby boy; but outside of 
the maternal perception Johnny was forty years 
of age, portly in his bearing, dignified to a 
degree, and known to his contemporaries as 
Mr. John Harper, and a man not to be lightly 
regarded, no matter how you looked at him. 

He led her to the room which had been pre- 
| pared for this, her first visit to the city. She 
took off her bonnet 
and hung it carefully 
in the closet. While 
she was unpacking 
her trunk she shut the 
lid, sat on it, and 
closed her eyes. 

*‘I—I think it was 





SHE SHUT THE 
LID, SAT ON IT, 

AND CLOSED 
HER EYES 





train,’’? she mur- 
mured. ‘‘You know 
I’m not used to travel- 
ling, Johnny, and 
what with that and 
the excitement of see- 
ing you after all these 
years _? 

He had the doctor 
up from the floor be- 
low before you could 
say Jack Robinson, 
and with the greatest 
difficulty in the world 
he made his mother 
lie down and rest. 





But Scarborough’s heart jumped with a) 






‘*The doctor says | pleasure. 
you must rest for a | the carpet, helped him take up another, helped 


Scarborough went on beating the drum, 
| turning toward the rector his imploring eyes. 

The boy’s face was so tragically earnest that 
Doctor Davenport repressed a smile. His first 
| impulse had been to do what Scarborough was 
dreading. But at a second glance he hesitated. 
He did not want to be vindictive. With his 
quick understanding, in that glance he divined 
how much all this meant to the boy—divined, 
too, that in this instance it might be well to be 
indulgent. So he smiled at Scarborough and 
nodded, and let the band pass on undiminished. 
And although it was a Sousa march, Scarbor- 
ough was really pounding out a hymn of exul- 
tation, of thanksgiving, of grateful happiness 
on his drum. 

At the school the column received further 
accessions, and as it wound down the road 
through the meadows to the athletic field, and 
displayed its red St. Timothy’s banners and 
sent forth its martial music, it called back, run- 
ning, those who had gone ahead; and so it was 
nearly the full force of St. Timothy’s School 
| that finally marched behind the band and swept 
out upon the football-field, where St. John’s, 
with its blue flags and, in the background, its 
blue-bedecked barges, was waiting. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Her voice dropped to a confi- 
dential pitch as she continued, 
“I wouldn’t mention it to my 
son for worlds, but—I don’t think 
his rooms have had a good cleaning 
since he came here !’’ 

**They look clean.’’ 

‘*Look clean ; aye, I’ll grant you 
that; but let’s look and see.’? She bent over 
and drew her finger along the wainscoting. 
Dust. 

She silently showed it to her nurse, silently 
walked over to one of the pictures on the 
wall, and ran another finger along the top 
of the frame. Dust. Still in silence, but a 
silence that had now grown ominous, she tried 
the rounds of the chairs, the top of the book- 
shelves, the back of the fire-screen, the empty 
bottom drawer of a bureau, and each time 
that she showed the result to her nurse her 
lips tightened until determination stood stamped 
upon her face. 

They set to work at once. 
| First everything came out of the sitting-room, 
| the carpet was taken up, and while an astonished 
janitor was beating the carpet on the roof, the 
patient was calling on his wife, and the nurse 
| went shopping. The patient prescribed a cup 





the motion -of the of hot ginger tea for the janitor’s wife’s cold, 


nursed the baby for a minute, and returned to 
her son’s rooms bearing a broom, a brush, a 
dust-pan and three dusting-cloths. The nurse 
came back with a cake of scouring soap, a tin 
of furniture polish and a piece of chamois. 

Thus equipped, they fell upon the sitting- 

| room. They swept, scoured and scrubbed; 

they dusted, rubbed and polished—the patient 
|in her glory and her nurse valiantly following 
|the pace. They whipped the furniture with 
| Mr. John Harper’s walking-sticks until the last 
| speck of dust gave up the struggle and came 
out of its hiding-place. 

They cleaned the wainscoting and the picture- 
molding, where the dislodgment of the accumu- 
lation of years of dust gave the patient a special 

They helped the janitor put down 


day or two,’’ he de-| him put it on his shoulders, and started him 


clared. 


objected. 
| **Well, anyhow, you must rest. It’s better 
to be on the safe side. And to-morrow, while 


{I’m away, I’ll have a nurse come.’’ 


‘*A what?’’ she cried, raising her head. 

**A nurse,’’ said John. 

‘*A nurse?”’ she cried, sitting up. 

‘*Now, mother, please! Just for my sake!’’ 

She lay down, with suspicious docility, and 
when the nurse knocked on the door the next 
morning after John’s departure, Mrs. Harper 
smilingly let her in. 

“*Where’s the patient ?’’ whispered the nurse. 

**Ah,’’ Mrs. Harper whispered back, smiling 
more than ever, ‘‘that’s it! Where is she? 
You come right in, my dear, and take off your 
things, and if you’ll forgive an old woman for 
saying so, you need a nurse your own self more 
than ever I do. You take your things off and 
draw up to the fire, and I’ll make you a cup 
of tea. Young ladies shouldn’t look so pale— 
and they didn’t, either, when I was young.’’ 

She bustled to the little kitchen and put the 
| kettle on, bustled back again and helped the 
| nurse take her coat off, asked her name, patted 
her pale cheek, called her Jenny, and before 
the clock on the wall had ticked sixty approving 





| up to the roof with it, the patient’s aid being 


‘*Yes, but doctors don’t always know,”’ she | of such a vigorous character that the janitor 


| had to trot to save himself from falling on his 
| face. They moved the furniture back into the 
sitting-room, the patient carrying the heavy 
pieces and the nurse taking care of the light 
ones. They hung the pictures back on the 
wall, gave the room a long, satisfied look, shut 
the door, started on the next room, and all 
with such ardor that at last the nurse sank 
into the nearest chair and smiled weakly at the 
patient. 

“‘T’ll make you a cup of tea,’’ cried the 
patient, sympathetically, ‘‘and I’ll do the rest 
of the rooms myself! Poor dear, you’re not 
used to such hard work! Aye, dear me, shall 
I ever forgive myself !’’ 

**No, it isn’t that,’’ said the nurse, ‘‘but I 
was on a special case all night nearly and —’’ 

**And you didn’t get your rest!’’ chided the 
patient. ‘‘Ah, that will never do.’’ 

So when John came home early from his 
office and gently opened the door, he found his 
mother proudly regarding him over her black 
satin, and all his rooms as clean as a new-made 
pin. 

**What?’’ said John, in astonishment. ‘* You 





| ‘*Yes, Johnny,’’ she said. 


up??? 
**T’ ve been clean- 


seconds you would have thought that they had | ing up a bit.’’ 


known each other all their lives. 


She kissed him fondly, and proudly she re- 


‘*But I came to look after you,’? laughed the | garded him. 
| nurse, at last. 

**And so you shall, my dear, and so you shall. 
| You shall help me all you have a mind to.’’ | her lip. 


“Did the nurse come?’’ he asked. 
“‘Sh!’? she whispered, putting her finger on 


? 


**T’ve just got her off to sleep! 
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HERE the ship is, a levia- 
TI than, and on the bridge 

stands the captain, a pygmy. 
He may be, and probably is, a 
man of robust physique, with burly 
shoulders and a face stained by 
exposure to sun, wind and salty 
spray; thick-set; alert, but calm 
in manner, and with eyes that are 
comprehensive yet pinched by con- 
stant searching and the effort to see 
farther and sooner than other eyes. 

The ship measures twenty-five thousand tons 
or more, and has cost between four and seven 
million dollars. Her cargo is worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollars at least, and in her 
strong room are several millions in specie passing 
between the banks in settlement of international 
balances. 

These are ascertainable values, but how can 
we compute the value of the lives of the three 
thousand passengers of all degrees who are 
dependent for their existence on that one man 
on the bridge while the voyage lasts? 

There are few situations in the world involving 
greater responsibilities than those of the captain 
of such a ship. 

He must be prepared for every emergency, 
—for the thing that often happens and the 
thing that never happened before,—and he 
must take on his shoulders not only the con- 
sequences of any blunder of his own, but 
also the blunders of all his subordinates. Theo- 
retically, he is supposed to be always on the 
bridge, and if an accident befalls while he 
is below, the fact that he could no longer do 
without sleep, and had given the officers of 
the watch the proper orders before going down, 
does not always exculpate him in the eyes of 
the law or of the owners. 

Although he is held accountable for all mis- 
haps, his authority is not less sweeping than 
his responsibility. He is an autocrat, and his 
orders must be obeyed without question in all 
the many departments of the immense ship—in 
the galley and in the engine-room as well as 
in the ‘‘fo’e’sle’’ and in the saloon. His powers 
are absolute over the crew, and over the pas- 
sengers, too, although of course they are not 
made aware of it, except in cases of misconduct 
or in disaster. 


What He Hears About. 
Ty. the smaller ships of earlier days there 


was a chance of his knowing all his | 
| with him, and to that point the pilot, 


passengers and being sociable with them, 
but that is impossible with such numbers as 


| 





travel now. Nevertheless, he has a way of | 
hearing of everything that is going on, and | 


especially of any infringement of discipline, 
whether it is in the cabin, in the steerage, or 
among the crew. 

A lady’s gown is smirched with wet paint, 
a man is profane in the smoking-room, somebody 
has seen a rat, somebody else does not like the 
tunes the band plays, or one flea has been caught 
in a stateroom, the occupant of which declares 
that the ship is alive with them—what is petty 
as well as what is serious comes to the captain’s 
ears through a kind of secret service on the part 
of his subordinates, especially in the German 
lines, where nothing is thought to be unworthy 
of his interest and attention. 

In the German lines some details are referred to 
him which in the American line and the English 
lines are left to the purser or the chief steward. 

His anxieties begin when, with the pilot 
by his side, he is getting his ship out of port 
through the narrow and crowded channels, 
which are barely wide enough or deep enough 
for the leviathans which are now becoming 
common. Such a ship as we are writing about 
has little water to spare between what she 
draws and the sand or rocks in the bottom of 
the channel; in fact, until the channel is im- 
proved she cannot be loaded to her full capacity 
when entering or leaving New York, and her 
dimensions exclude her altogether from ports 
like Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

As she slowly and with the utmost caution 
clears the wharf, a whole fleet of powerful tug- 
boats—as many as sixteen sometimes—puff and 
hwul and press round her bow and stern to supple- 
ment her own engines in getting her headed 
dlown-stream, and when that is done, she pro- 
ceeds at reduced speed in picking her way 
through the various craft and obstructions which 
harass her until she is well out in the open sea. 

\ ferry-boat crosses her bows, or a schooner 
tacks unexpectedly in a sudden gust of wind, 
another steamer coming in changes its course 
contrary to the ‘‘rules of the road’’ ; a collision 
seems unavoidable. Whistles are blown, and 
the helm is thrown over, when possibly the 
liarrowness of the channel will barely allow that 
change. A quartermaster heaves the lead for 
sounding from a platform in the bow, and sings 
out what he finds: ‘‘By the deep’’ this, and 

‘By the deep’? that. Sometimes Lord Kelvin’s 
apparatus for soundings is used to check his 
report. 
off, or if she comes off, it is only after delay 
‘nd enormous expense. Although the fault 


If she grounds, she may never come | 


| wrecks, is nominally in charge of 
| the ship, but if the pilot makes any 





| and safer. 


we 
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captain is not likely to escape scot-free of blame. 
The mishap is bad for the reputation of the line, 


and for his reputation, too. He is held answer- 


able for it. 

As we stand under the bridge, watching and 
listening, all these incidents are exciting to us, 
but on the bridge itself all is quiet, and the 
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prominence. Should he have a 
talk with one of the junior officers 
later in the voyage, it would dis- 
illusionize him and turn his ambi- 
tions in other directions. 

The captain is on the top rung 
of the ladder of his profession, and 
has got there by climbing, not by 
vaulting; not in a day, but by 
years of service; 
with difficulty and delay; not as 
soon as qualified, but by slow 
promotion from one grade to another during the 
greater part of a lifetime. 

Promotion in the transatlantic lines is slow, 
and there are more deserving and qualified can- 
didates than positions for them. 

Probably the captain has been in the same line 
since he began as a fourth officer when he was 
a very young man. Before that he must have 
had some experience in sailing-ships, and 
acquired at least a mate’s certificate. On many 
of the great transatlantic liners all the officers 
are holders of, masters’ certificates, and thus 
some of them, although at the bottom so far as 
actual position goes, are certified by competent 
examiners in seamanship and navigation to be 
qualified for the top. 

There are six or seven navigating officers under 
the captain in the biggest ships, and each 
aspires to be a captain himself in time. Progress 
is labyrinthine in this profession, however. 
ships themselves are graded as well as the men. 


How His Promotions Come. 


UPPOSE you have risen to be chief officer 
| in one of the inferior vessels of the fleet ; 


the captain dies or retires ; his place is not 


voice of the captain, in consultation with the | given to you, but to the chief officer of the com- 
pilot, as he gives his orders, is not raised above | modore ship of the line, and you are merely 


the pitch of the politest conversation. In his 


kid gloves and gold lace he looks rather dandi- ae 
tied, and not the man of resource, of swift deci- | 
sion, of long experience, of sound judgment and | 
of indisputable courage that he really is. A | 


few days later we may see him clad 
in rough oilskins from the crown of 
his head to his feet, streaming with 
spray and pelting rain, his beard 
glistening with salt, and his eyes 
bloodshot from the smart of the hiss- 
ing wind, but as calm and as self- 
possessed as ever. Excitable he must 
not be under any circumstances. 

As far as the bar he has a pilot 


with his knowledge of local tides, 
shoals, shifting sand-banks and tem- 
porary obstructions, like submerged 


mistake, the captain has to share the 
censure which inevitably follows. 
Although compelled by law to em- 
ploy a pilot when entering or leaving 
port, the captain may at any time he 
disapproves of that guide’s course, 
take the ship out of his hands and 
do what he himself thinks is wiser 
Should the result vindi- 
cate his judgment, all is well with 
him, but if instead the result is a 
mishap, it goes very hard with him 
when he reports to his owners at the 
end of the voyage. I have seen the 


transferred, without change of rank, to a better 
From that ship you pass to a better and 
a better until the slow and wearying progress 
leads you, after scores of voyages and anxious 
experiences of the fitful Atlantic, in the fogs of 
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ON THE BRIDGE 


see Sa 


not easily, but | 


| from the sea, 


The | 
| reply. 
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but unless they are incompetent or of bad habits, 
they can recover their position. 

Not so with the captain of a great ship. His 
own line will have nothing more to do with 
him after a collision or any serious accident, if 
it is clearly due to his carelessness or his want 
of skill. Nor will the other lines give him a 
chance to redeem himself; they have their own 
people to look after, people who have not had 
accidents. 






The Cost of One Mistake. 


E may have had a clean record and worked 
his way up, coming scatheless and blame- 
less through years of trial. One blunder, 

and he is done for. He is at once deposed from 
his high command, and must retire altogether 
or accept some humble job in a 
‘‘tramp’’ without any further opportunity for 
advancement. 

I recall a man who slowly rose in the usual 
way from the position of fourth officer to that 
of chief officer, and then to a captaincy in one 
of the Liverpool lines. He had established a 
reputation for carefulness and sobriety before 
his promotion, but, as experience proved, he 
was a better lieutenant than a master. His 
responsibilities as captain overweighted him‘and 

rattled’’ him. He was conscientious enough. 
He was up at all hours, and constantly on the 
bridge; he was as diligent as he had ever been, 
but he entirely lost his self-possession, and 
brought his ship to grief before he returned to 
Liverpool. 

I asked a Liverpool friend about him recently. 

‘‘flow strange you should ask!’’ was the 
**T was in Southampton not long ago, 
and the queerest, dingiest littlke man you ever 
saw came and spoke to me.’’ 

It was the man who had been captain for so 
brief a time, and now was serving, at twenty 
dollars a month, as lamplighter on a small, 
rusty, battered and ignominious ocean tramp, © 
an effulgence of majesty in gold lace reduced to 
a crumpled barnacle. 

But the managers of the great lines seldom 
err in choosing commanders. The custom is as 
I have described it, but there are no hard and 
fast rules applying to promotion. Some who 
seem entitled to it are occasionally left behind, 
and although their fidelity is not 
doubted, it is thought prudent to 
keep them where their capacities can- 
not encounter any precarious strain. 

The strain on the captain, begin- 
ning when the hawsers are slipped 
at the wharf, continues with few 
intermissions while the ship is at 
sea. No hurricane or cyclone that 
ever blew has power in itself alone to 
sink the modern ships of the great 
lines, so large are they, and so scru- 
pulously equipped and maintained, 
without regard to cost, and with a 
prevision not alone for visible defects, 
but also for flaws that are merely sus- 
pected. The dangers arise from ice 
and fog, the careless and incompetent 
navigation of other ships, and those 
dreaded derelicts, the abandoned 
wrecks which do not sink, but, half- 
submerged, drift blindly with the 
ocean currents, a constant menace to 
all moving things that cross their 
path. 

The wind may spin on its pivot 
and heap the sea into dark ridges 
that appall the unfamiliar eye as they 
burst over the bow and sweep with a 
roar under the counter ; the propellers 


captain reverse the orders of the pilot, and act | summer and the hurricanes of winter, to the | plunge into them and throw up domed and wri- 


on his own judgment on several occasions. 


Let us suppose, however, that we reach and | vacant, but it is not yet for you. 


The command of her becomes 
You are 


commodore ship. 


thing columns of spray as high as her cross-trees. 
As long as the weather is clear and the sun 


cross the bar without a hitch from the moment | promoted to a captaincy—to the captaincy of | and stars can be read in his observations, and 


we drew into the stream from the wharf. The | the least 
sun is shining, and fairy feet are twinkling all | although you are sent down from the top of | fear. 
The merry passengers, | one ladder, it is to climb another, and you are | and when fog comes all his faculties are taxed 
| at once. 


over the placid sea. 


important ship of the line. 


full of hope and good spirits, are saying little inclined to complain. 


*‘Good-by !’’ to the pilot, as he drops from the | 


swinging rope ladder into the cockle-shell which | avoid accidents, and if the owners approve of 


is waiting for him. 
Then the three-thousand-mile voyage begins. 


| you in all ways, you will in another ten years 
| or so have had command of intermediate ships, 


We hear the captain give the order, ‘‘ Ahead, full | | and at last have risen to the newest, finest and 


speed !’’ and the engines respond with a quicker | fastest. 


By this time you are likely to be 


pulse and the throb of power that till now has | verging on middle age, or beyond it, and the 


been in abeyance. There he is, the monarch | 
of this splendid ship, the custodian of vaster 
treasure than the galleons of old ever bore from 
the Indies, and the guardian of perhaps more 
human beings than the combined crews of an 
entire fleet of former days. 
the bridge into the superb suite of rooms just 
below it, which are provided for his exclusive 


He descends from | 


use, and when the land has vanished, we may | 
see him, if the weather is fine, join the ladies | all men who have risen in the line they serve, 


| next step will be toward the limit at which you 
must retire, leaving the climbing to others, some 
| of whom may never reach the top, near though 
it seems. 

Favor plays no part in advancement at sea. 
All the lines keep to those of their own officers 
whose ability and fidelity are proved, 
promote them, with few exceptions, in the 
rotation I have described. The captains are 


in games of sea quoits and shovel-board, or, as | and happily no usurpation by outsiders is ever 


it is sometimes erroneously called, 
board.’” 


The Long Climb. 


4 | be there is an ambitious boy on board who | a year. 


before this has been uncertain as to the | 
vocation he will choose, 


| once that the command of an ocean liner is the 


| 


very thing he has been waiting for, and that he 
will be a captain—whose berth, as he sees it, 
is an enviable combination of handsomely uni- 


inay be entirely that of the other steamer, our | formed ease, boundless authority and spectacular 


‘*shuffle- | 


heard of. 
It is not a well-paid profession. The junior 
officers receive as little as thirty dollars a month, 


}and there are very few ships in which the cap- 


| 


he resolves at | 


tain’s salary is more than five thousand dollars 


At the same time, it is the most exacting of 
all professions, and the only profession in which 
mistakes are irretrievable. A doctor or a lawyer 
may lose a case through error, and any business 
man may come to bankruptcy through lack of 
judgment, without more than passing disparage- 
ment. Their reputations may suffer for a time, 


But | 


Then, if there is nothing against you, if you | 


and | 


he is in deep water, the captain has little to 
But few voyages are made without fog, 


Among Unseen Perils. 


VERY thirty or forty seconds the hoarse, 
| a penetrating, ear-splitting whistle sends its 
warning through the enveloping gray ; 
“Stand by!’’ is telegraphed to the 
the watch in the bow and in the 
The officers and men 


the order, 
engine-room ; 
crow’s-nest is doubled. 


come and go as usual,—four hours on and four 


hours off,—but the captain has no relief till the 
veil lifts, which may be soon and may not be for 
days. Always there is the possibility of collision 
with other ships—little in the case of steamers as 
well-manned and well-found as his own; much 
from sailing vessels that do not make their prox- 
imity known, and are negligent and without 
sufficient and disciplined crews. At some sea- 
sons icebergs drifting southward in the polar 
current add to the perils of the fog; they and 
the derelicts are of all perils the greatest, for 
they never give warning. 

A captain, well known in Boston, told me 
that once when he was crossing the Banks of 
Newfoundland he slowed down for fog, and 
presently suspected that he was not far from 
ice. He was blowing his whistle at regular 
intervals; the nearest land was hundreds of 
miles away. He could not see as far as the 
bow of his own ship. 

He stared and listened as he paced the bridge, 
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as all captains do under such circumstances. | clothes on; he has a speaking-tube to the bridge 


Hearing what he supposed to be the whistle of 


another ship close aboard on the port side, he | 


reversed his engines and put the helm over to 
avoid her. 
another whistle sounded over the starboard bow. 

He thought then that he was between two 
other steamers. His own was at a standstill, 
but as often as he blew his whistle, theirs re- 
sponded without going ahead or astern. 
they also hove to? 


Hardly had he done this when still | 


over his head, and a telephone at arm’s length. 

The contingencies are appalling, but the re- 
sults entirely reassuring. Let no one suppose, 
from what has been said here, that a passenger 


| takes his life in his hand when he crosses the 


Were | 
It was unaccountable till | 


the fog lifted, when instead of ships on both | 


sides of him he found two towering icebergs, 
blue and white and glistening, the flanks of 


which had but echoed the sound of his own | 


whistle. 

Sometimes the fog holds from one end of the 
voyage to the other, and the ship is navigated 
by ‘‘dead reckoning.’? The sun and stars, 
which in clear weather are infallible guides to 
her position, cannot be seen. He has to depend 
on courses and the patent log—on his com- 
passes and the ascertained speed. The diffi- 
culty and the suspense increase as he ap- 
proaches land under these adverse conditions: 
an error of a very few miles out of three thou- 
sand may be fatal. 

We never look up to the bridge that we do 
not find him there. We hear his voice in the 
darkness and solitude of the masked sea. Every 


object is distorted and obscured, visible for a | 


while, and then enmeshed in the obliterating 
folds of drifting gray vapor. 
If he sleeps at all, it is by cat-naps with his 





Atlantic. ‘Thanks to the devotion of the cap- 
tain and his officers and crew, thanks to the 
scrupulous care with which they are selected 
by the managers and owners, the voyage is 
safer than a journey by train, or a walk down 
Broadway or Fleet Street. A disaster is rare 
indeed, and in all the voyages I have made, at 
all seasons of the year, in ships of thirteen hun- 
dred tons like those of the late sixties, and ships 
of thirty-two thousand five hundred tons like 
the Mauretania and the Lusitania, I have 
never seen a life lost, and only once a bone 
broken. 

And when we see the captain going ashore 
in plain civilian clothes, after he has moored 
his ship, we recognize modesty among his other 
admirable qualities, and acknowledge that he 
has earned a few days of rest before his next 
departure. 

He averages about eleven voyages or twenty- 
two trips a year—sixty-six thousand miles in 
all. So he comes and goes, through sunshine, 
tempest and fog, until he reaches the age limit 
and is retired with honor and—let us hope—a 
moderate competence. A frost that never melts 
is in his beard then, and his eyes are trained 


|on another haven than the ports with which he 


has been so long familiar. 


TWO:-ON:A: TEAMS 
BY Grace Margaret Gallalicr 


eq ASN’T she any sense? 
fH} asked Eliza. 
‘*Poor thing, it’s piti- 
ful!’’ answered Amy. 

‘‘Isn’t she the dumbest one 
you ever saw?’’ said Nathalie. 

‘‘Oh, I mean Miss Pomerene!’’ said Eliza. 

This lively exchange of ideas was carried on 

noiselessly with pad and pencil at the back of 
toom K. In the front of the room little Miss 
Pomerene, assistant in Latin, very young, usu- 
ally very pretty, but to-day all one black scowl, 
stood rigid before a Latin sentence on the black- 
board. Rossa Rhodes, its author, also stood rigid 
before it, with the difference that hers was the 
stiffness, not of rage, but fear. 

‘* Rossa, this is not at all a question of knowl- 
edge of Latin, but of common sense. Use your 
common sense. ‘Navem solvit.? You say, 
‘Melted his ship.’ That’s just nonsense. Now 
what could a man do to his ship ?’’ 

Rossa shook her head, dumbly miserable. 


‘*What—are—some—of—the—things—a—man | and more money than she could 


—could—do—to—his—ship ?’’ 
Nathalie giggled. 
in the next county.’’ 

‘* Answer me, Rossa !’’ 

Alas, poor Rossa! Her book slid lifelessly 
to the floor, she blinked rapidly, then stuttered, 
‘*He—he—dissolved his ship.’’ 

‘*You may sit down, Rossa.’’ 


Miss Pome- 


rene’s tone was woundingly kind, as if she were | 


speaking to a feeble-minded child. Rossa sank 
limp into her seat. 

** ‘One fact emerges from the obscurity of this 
experiment,’ as Doctor Wason says.’?’ Amy 
dropped her books on the table, herself on the 
couch. ‘‘I resign from Latin A. I can’t stand 
seeing that poor child tormented.’’ 

“Oh, Miss Pomerene’s sorry; she’ll let her 
alone a while.’’ Eliza helped herself to the 
fudge crumbs left from the night before. 

‘I’ve never seen or heard of or dreamed of 
such blank, helpless stupidity. I don’t believe 
there’s another like her made.’’ Nathalie, 
perched on the window-sill, swung a neat little 
Oxford tie to emphasize each word. 

‘It?s because she’s so terrified, poor child. 
She read that Latin with me, and she knew 
it,’’ said Marietta. 

Chrystal Roys, a very quiet girl, spoke: ‘‘Of 
course Rossa’s slow, very, and poor at reason- 
ing, but she’s not the perfect goose she seems 
in class. She gets all mixed up and frightened 
before people, and she can’t hold on to herself, 
and all her wits go flying out of the window.’’ 

“Then I despise her! Just plain stupid is 
bad enough, but not to have character enough 
to keep your few wits together—ugh !’’ Nathalie 
was relentless. 

‘*Nathalie Parris here?’’ A head was thrust 
in at the door. ‘‘Miss Parke wants you.’’ 

Nathalie, unterrified by a ‘‘faculty summons,’’ 

. waved a mocking good-by, and rattled off down 
the corridor. 

‘*Tt’s as bad to be a marvel of cleverness like 
Nathalie as to be as dull as Rossa.’’ Marietta 
was still heated from ‘‘the retort courteous.’’ 

“T’ll give the whole class a party—with ice- 
cream—if I ever catch Nat Parris flunking,’’ 
said Amy, in a deep voice of disapproval. 

‘Good for you, Amiable Brown!’ cried 
Marietta. ‘‘I’ll go halves.’’ 

**You’ll never have to give that party.’’ 
Eliza stopped with her hand on the door. 

**Where to, ’Lize?’’ asked Amy. 

**To practise goals in the gym.’’ 

**? Liza Frost practises day and night for the 








| 
| 


‘*You’d think Rossa was | this sort of life. 
| ered over’’ her. 





game, Inever saw any one care 
for anything as she does for 
basket-ball,’? said Amy, when 
Eliza had gone. 
‘It’s all she does care for, 
then !’’ retorted Marietta. 
**Come to walk,’’ said the peaceable Chrystal. 
‘*T guess we need fresh air after pulling all 
our friends to pieces,’’ confessed Marietta. 
Meanwhile Eliza ran across the campus. 
Within her strong little body beat 
a heart so strong that in all her 
sixteen years it had never beat one 
pulse quicker for love of any one. 
Her father and mother had died 
when she was a baby, and she had 
been passed about from this aunt 
to that uncle, to the other cousin, 
each one of whom had some excel- 
lent reason for not keeping her long. 
Eliza, possessing perfect health, 
a nimble mind, a buoyant nature, 


spend, was not at all depressed by 
Nobody ‘‘both- 
Well and good. 
She need never bother over any 
one. Independent, happy, indiffer- 
ent, she whistled and sang her way 
through life. 

But because her nature had roots 
deep down, Eliza had to love some- 
thing; not the girls,—they were 
people who could not bother over 
her,—but ‘‘causes.’’? This spring 
it was basket-ball. 

‘‘Hello, you!’ Eliza, rosy and 
wide-awake, stopped in her prac- 
tice, the ball in her hand. 

‘*T left my book.’’ Rossa Rhodes 
hung timidly at the threshold. 

‘*Do you play basket-ball ?’” 

“T used to—a little—with my 
brothers. ’’ 

‘‘Good practice — playing with 
boys. Come pass the ball with 
me.’’ Like a tsar spoke Eliza; 
like a serf obeyed Rossa. 

**Good work, child! You’ll make 
a player. Here, try for a goal 
now !’”’ 

Rossa took the ball, balanced it 
slowly and steadily in her hands, looked at her 
feet, shifted her weight, and aimed, all with 


the most intense deliberation. The ball dropped | 
into the basket. 
**Welll’’ gasped Eliza. ‘‘I couldn’t do better 


myself.’’ 

“*It’s easy if no one’s guarding you.’’ 

‘*It’?s not. Heaps of forwards can’t throw 
in on a free throw.’’ 

Rossa crinkled up her eyes in a funny little 
face, half of protest, half of amused gratifica- 
tion. Her hair, loosened from its braid, curled 
soft and light about her face, her cheeks were 
a flower-pink, her eyes shone star-bright. 

‘* Why, Rossa Rhodes is a lovely-looking 
thing !’’ thought Eliza, suddenly. 

The tower clock sounded five. ‘‘I have an 
essay interview now.’’ As if an evil fairy had 
waved her wand, Rossa shrunk into herself, the 
light slipped out of her eyes, the pink from her 
cheeks; even her curls seemed to droop. She 
was again the dull, timid girl of Latin A. 

‘*Basket-ball four sharp!’ Eliza swung open 
the door of Amy’s room the next day. 

The girls, like the men of the parable, ‘‘all 


| with one consent began to make excuse.’’ 
‘Bad wrist.’”? ‘‘Essay interview.’’ ‘‘Going 
to town.’’ ‘Too tired.’’ 

Eliza’s contempt was almost magnificent. 

**You unspeakably lazy — You haven’t 
happened to hear, I suppose, that the Firs has 
the best team in years and we the poorest ever 
known in school ?’’ 

A sheepish smile slid round the room. 

‘*Well, J’m no shirk !’’ and banging the door 
till the wall shook, Eliza stamped off alone. 

‘*Who’s that? Well, she’s better than nobody. 
Here, Rossa, come play with me!’’ 

Rossa laughed, a rare sound from her. ‘‘All 
right; I’m out toexercise. I’1l do it that way.’’ 

‘*You’re a player,’’ said Eliza, at the end of 
an hour. ‘‘Now mind you come practise to- 
morrow—regular Saturday practice, ten o’ clock. 
The girls have to come then; Miss Altrock 
makes ’em. You come, you hear?” 

She stuck her head in at Rossa’s door next 
morning. ‘‘Hi, you! Practice game at ten!’’ 

From a mountain of books showed a yellow 
head and a hurried, anxious face. 

“‘T’m so sorry! I can’t!’’ 

“Must!” 

“T would, truly, ’Liza, but I just have to 
study my Latin and algebra.’’ 

‘*This afternoon.’’ 

“T must make up back laboratory work 
then.’’ 


You’ve two whole hours to get ’em in!’’ 

**Tt takes me two hours for just Latin.’’ 

‘*Two hours!’’ exclaimed the candid Eliza. 
‘*My gracious! Here—I don’t want to—but 
for the sake of the game—trot out your Latin. 
I’m going to haul you through.’’ 

Rossa, protesting, refusing, found herself 
planted before a huge dictionary, while Eliza 
flapped the leaves like a November gale. ‘‘No 
use to struggle. I’m going to do it.’’ 

**O ’Liza, how’s your tutored one?’’ 

**Dr. Eliza Frost, college examination tutor !’” 

Eliza was pulled into the group waiting for a 
class. 

‘* Are you really tutoring Rossa Rhodes, 
’Lim?’’ Amy, always a day late, looked 
startled at the new idea. 

A week ago Eliza would have made them all 
laugh with droll stories of Rossa’s methods of 
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ROSSA STEPPED TO THE FOUL LINE. 


| finding x in an equation or her delicious trans- 
lations of Cesar. Now she only said, ‘‘No, I 
study a little with her.’’ 

‘Do you do it because you love her so?’’ 

‘‘Don’t be a ninny, Nat! I want her to have 
time to practise for the game.’’ 

‘*Tell us the ridiculous things she says.’’ 

**She doesn’t say any. There’s the bell.’’ 

Through the class Eliza found herself thinking 
more about Rossa than about German. She 
was a dull girl, and the lessons were usually 
periods of storm and stress, with Rossa short 
of comprehension and Eliza short of temper. 
Yet other ideas concerning Rossa than those of 
her dulness stirred within Eliza that afternoon. 
Never once had Rossa complained that a teacher 
was unkind, that a lesson was too hard, that an 
explanation was confused. Never once had she 
mourned over her own stupidity. She accepted 
all the conditions with a gentle, silent dignity, 
and worked away with unflinching courage. 

‘*My, she’s got grit!’’ thought Eliza. 

Rossa rose to recite. ‘‘Oh, go ahead! You 
know it!’ Eliza muttered, twitching in her seat 
with anxiety. ‘‘Keep cool! Keep cool! Thank 
| goodness !’’ For Rossa had recited well. Yet 





‘*Land alive, child, it’s only eight o’clock! | 
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when had Eliza Frost ever cared whether a girl 
failed or succeeded ? 

‘* Ready for Latin?’’ Eliza tramped into 
Rossa’s room that night. 

The best chair, the best place by the lamp 
were ready for her, and the sweetest, tenderest 
smile of welcome. Eliza never remembered any 
one smiling like that for her before. Rossa held 
something in her hand. 

“*T got them in town for you.’’ 

It was a bunch of violets. Eliza took these, 
the first flowers ever given her in her life, and 
stuck them stiffly in the front of her shirt- 
waist. ‘‘Thank you!’ she said, in a gruff 
voice; and then, because she was embarrassed, 
**Come along, and don’t be as owlish as you 
were last night.’’ 

A breath of fragrance from the violets touched 
Eliza’s cheek, and lingering there, turned it red 
—and Eliza rarely blushed. 


‘“*As we are all present, the meeting will 
please come to order. The business of the 
meeting to-night is to select new members and 
subs for the team to play —’’ 

‘*Well, Marietta, I think you might wait for 
Miss Altrock !’’ cried Nathalie. 

**Goodness! Why, she isn’t here, is she?’’ 
and the dignified presiding officer suddenly re- 
lapsed into a chattering schoolgirl. 

‘*Listen, girls,’’? Eliza beat on the table with 
a paper-weight, ‘‘I want every one of you to 
talk your prettiest to Miss Altrock so she’1] let 
Rossa, Rhodes be on the team.’’ 

‘*Rossa Rhodes!’’ ‘‘Oh, just a sub, ’ Liza!’ 

‘‘No. Forward on the team.’’ 

**You’re mad as a March hare, ’ Liza!’’ 
Nathalie stood up in her excitement. ‘‘She 
made a perfect exhibition of herself in class 
to-day. You can’t do anything well, not even 
tie your shoe, unless you have brains. That’s 
an axiom.’’ 

‘Yes, you can,”’ Eliza calmly defied the 
axiom, ‘‘if you have character. ‘Character is 
above intellect.’ Emerson said that. And 
Rossa has character. I guess I know. If she 
wasn’t cram, jam full of character she wouldn’t 
have stayed two whole years in this school. 
It’s just courage and patience and keep-at-it-ness 
that hold her here; and if those don’t make a 
good basket-ball player, I miss my guess !’’ 

‘*You’re crazy, ’Liza. I tell you there’s no 
place in the whole world for any- 
body as stupid as Rossa Rhodes.’’ 

‘**ZLiza, Nat, please be still! 
You’re just screaming. Do you 
really think Rossa plays better than 
Sarah Copeland or Dorts Farrell ?’’ 

‘*No better, May, but she will hold 
on to herself and play for every inch 
in her, while those girls — O May, 
you know what we must have on 
our team this year is steady girls, 
and Rossa is just that.’’ 

*“‘O Miss Altrock, please decide 
about this girl right off!’’ Marietta 
fairly clutched the teacher. ‘‘Is Rossa 
Rhodes a good player ?’” 

‘*A good substitute, yes.’’ 

‘*No, Miss Altrock, a real player. 
Please listen.’? Eliza had never 
wanted anything so much in all her 
life. ‘‘You know the Firs team is 
as strong as iron, and such queer 
players, too. Why, they do every- 
thing you’d never expect they could, 
those girls do, and it rattles you! I 
was rattled last year, and I think 
my head is on pretty tight. All the 
others were rattled, too. Why, we 
lost the game by that, and we’!l lose 
the game by that again this year if 
we don’t look out!’’ 

‘*That’s perfectly true, Eliza, but 
I can’t believe Rossa will keep cool 
in the game. She is so very, very 
much confused in her recitations, all 
her teachers tell me. She loses con- 
trol of herself at once in a perfect 
panic.’’ 

‘*But she has brains, Miss Altrock 
—not in her head or her tongue, but 
in her hands and her feet and her 
whole body. She can’t think things, 
but she can do things. Why, Miss Altrock, 
she can’t analyze a sentence, but if a volcano 
were to blow this house up, she’d manage to pull 
me out of it! She can’t write twenty words 
straight in German, but if I fell overboard from 
a boat into our river, I’d choose her to help 
save my life! And I choose her for my team, 
too!’’ 

Miss Altrock laughed. ‘‘Have your own 
way, Eliza—only don’t blame me when she 
loses her head and goes all to pieces, as I am 
absolutely sure she will.’’ 

Eliza whirled into Rossa’s room. ‘‘You’re 
forward on the team, and if you don’t play the 
game of your life, ’11—I’1l cut off your head!’’ 

Rossa actually grew pale with excitement. 
**You did it!’’ she cried, chokingly, and threw 
her arms round Eliza’s neck. 

Eliza pulled herself away, but gently, with 
little pats—another new experience. 

‘* First, last and always—remember—keep 
your head !’’ 

‘*T’ll try hard to,’’ answered Rossa, simply. 


‘*There’s no place in the whole world for 





any one without brains,’’ Nathalie found a 
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chance to whisper, as the team trotted out on 
the field the day of the great game. She had 
been saying that at intervals for a week, and 
always getting the answer from Eliza that came 
now: 

‘‘Forward on our team !’” 

‘““The ball never came down our end but 
twice first inning,’’ Polly Crewerton, left 
guard, afterward said, in describing the game, 
‘and good luck, too. Our guards couldn’t hold 
their forwards. Even ’Liza Frost was out- 
play ed.”’ 

‘‘Had you a good center?’’ the listener asked. 

‘‘Fair. But we had two magnificent forwards 
on our team; they played our game for us.”’ 

Down by the school goal the battle raged, 
and by Marietta and Rossa was it fought. The 
third forward, Sarah Tallant, had begun in 
brave array, had seen her ball almost snatched 
from her hands by her big guard, passed like 
a juggler’s trick through the centers, down to 
the school goal, and so into the basket, not once, 
but two separate times in five minutes,—score 
four to nothing against the school,—and had 
straightway lost her wits completely, and for 
the remainder of the game ran about in every- 
body’s way like a distracted chicken. 

‘*Look at Marietta! She’s splendid!’’ 
“Good girl, May!’’ cried the girls. And the 
principal of the Firs, watching the tall, dark- 
haired, brilliant-eyed girl, whose every motion, 
swift, strong and accurate, was grace itself, 
exclaimed : 

‘“‘Their second forward is really a noble- 
looking girl—I call her the Winged Victory of 
Samothrace.’’ 

But the star of the game was Rossa. A little 
stooped from study, pale with determination, 
her hair brushed close to her head, so that no 
stray lock should impede action, her eyes nar- 
rowed to see exactly true, she looked neither 
‘‘noble’’ nor yet victorious. But she seemed to 
pluck the ball from the sky, to pull it up out 
of the ground, to hide it up her sleeve. 

Her guard was a tall, strong girl, amazingly 
quick, who cared little for rules—if the umpire 
was not looking. 

But no ‘‘shouldering,’’ or ‘‘circling,’’ or 
‘‘interference,’’ or tricks fair or foul could 
hurry or frighten Rossa. Resourceful, quick, 
and absolutely cool, she took all chances, she ran 
all risks, and the ball stayed by the Firs’ goal. 

Eliza, her hands tight clenched at her sides, 
watched the game with set lips. All the blood 
in her body pounded and throbbed in her heart. 
Yet it was not for school, the beloved, nor 
the game, the idolized, that she suffered through 
that inning; but for Rossa, that in the eyes of 
her world, which had laughed at her, she 
might ‘‘play up, play up, and play the game!’’ 

‘*Foul on the Firs! Interfering with third 
forward!’’ At last the umpire had noticed 
Rossa’s guard. 

Marietta motioned to Rossa, and she took the 
ball. Sarah had been first forward, but who 
could trust her now ? 

Rossa stepped to the foul line, set her feet 
well apart, studied the goal, and then the ball 
in her hand. 

“Oh, take—your—time!”’ ‘‘Don’t hurry !’’ 
*‘She’ll never make it!’’ came in repressed 
voices from the Firs spectators, while equally 
confusing cries of ‘‘Do it, Ross!’ ‘‘Ah, put 
it in!’’ rose on the school side. 

‘*Keep still, you geese! You’d make an icicle 
hot and miss!’’ groaned Eliza. 

But Rossa had no intention of missing. She 
quietly dropped the ball into the basket. At 
least school was not ‘‘whitewashed.’’ 

The team and the girls let Rossa alone be- 
tween innings, afraid lest they might ‘‘hoodoo’’ 
her with praise. Just as ‘‘time’’ sounded, 
Eliza caught her hand tight. 

**Put it in, honey !’’ 

Rossa’s mild blue eyes turned on Eliza, and 
their still depths held a kind of steady blue fire. 
aes | try hard.’’ 

The ball passed like lightning down to the 
school goal, where it stayed fifteen desperate 
minutes, while Eliza and the other guards 
fought to keep it out of the basket. Then 
somehow Eliza jerked it to Nathalie at left 
center, and Nathalie sent it in a rushing 
scramble straight into Rossa’s hands. 

“Put it in! A goal!’’ shrieked the girls on 
the benches. 

Rossa’s flying catch had sent her spinning 
right under the goal-post; her big guard had 
jumped in almost on top of her. The throw in 
was difficult in ordinary gymnasium practice, 
impossible now. 

Yet many a great battle has been won because 
somebody essayed the ‘‘impossible.’”? Rossa 
whirled the ball high over her head, up, up, 
straight into the air; no, it dipped, dropped, 
touched the rim of the basket, slid along the 
edge, and then slipped suddenly in. 

“Quick! Quick! Another!’ The seniors 
could not keep the under classmen quiet. ‘‘Only 
a minute !’’ 

“Td like to beat you, rattling Ross that 
way!’ Eliza ground her teeth. Then, ‘‘But 
you can’t rattle my girl! No, sir! She’s an 
old soldier !’? 

For as the ball, put in play again at center, 
dribbled down to her, Rossa swept down upon 
it as if her guard were only a paper doll, 
snapped it to Marietta, who caught it in a flying 
leap. Rossa sprang ahead of her, doubled her- 
self up on the ball as it snapped back from 
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Marietta, and twisting free from her guard, 
shot it high and sure into the goal. 

In the middle of the pandemonium which 
drowned all speech, Eliza found Nathalie’s face 
against hers. 

** “Character is above intellect,’ and the place 
for Rossa is forward on the team!’’ reached 
her ear in a humble whisper. 

Eliza did not stop to answer. Her eyes were 
on Rossa, who, white and tired, leaned on 
Amy Brown, and wiped the moisture from her 
face with the sleeves of her sweater. 

Eliza’s little, keen, hard face grew touchingly 
gentle, almost maternal. She pushed her way 


| 





to Rossa’s side and wound her arms round her 
neck. 

“*T tried hard,’’ said Rossa. Then she tight- 
ened her arms about Eliza, trembling a little. 
“‘T think I can play basket-ball.’’ 

Eliza drew her face down close to hers and 
kissed her, and all the world saw her do it. 
**You little old ducky, you’re just great!’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘I knew you could! I wanted to 


win the game—but—I—I—wanted most of all | 


you to play well!’ 

The girl who never ‘‘bothered’’ had found 
some one at last for whom, by the binding law 
of love, she must hereafter ‘‘bother.’’ 
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“DID YOU SEND WORD TO THE INDIANS TO COME AND KILL CATTLE?” 











'Y troubles at Yel- 

low Medicine be- 
gan quickly,’’ said 
McLaughlin. ‘‘On the fifth morning after the 
stage had set me down, I found my office 
besieged by Indians armed with breech-loaders. 

“Tt was rather startling, despite the friendly 
faces they turned upon me, for I was new to 
the business. An interpreter hastened to ex- 
plain, however, telling me that the cattle con- 
tractors, who were holding a bunch on our 
reservation, had sent word to the Cheyennes to 
come on and begin killing, and they were 
hungry for some fresh beef. 

‘*Now I’d been out to see that same bunch of 
cattle two days before, armed with authority 
to accept or reject. I found at least half the 
one thousand head poor and rangy, quite unfit 
for beef, and had sent for a government in- 
spector to relieve me of responsibility in the 
matter. It would be some days before I could 
expect him over from the next agency. 

“T explained to the interpreter curtly and 
briefly that the cattle were not yet accepted, and 
that no killing could be done until I should give 
the order. The Indians drew off glum and 
angry, and I went into my office, where I was 
busy with my clerk all day. 

‘‘Early the next morning I was aroused by 
Pratt, my own interpreter, with the unwelcome 
information that twelve or fifteen young hot- 
heads among my Indians had gone out to kill 
some beeves, saying that they did not propose 
to starve when their own cattle were feeding 
on their lands. 

‘*With Pratt, I saddled and was off immedi- 
ately. The cattle had been grazed on the 
Powder Horn, some eight or ten miles to west- 
ward, and we were soon in the river valley. 
The cattle were not there. We had started to 
make a circuit of the feeding-ground, in order 
to find which way the stock had been driven, 
when we saw our Indians riding down off a 
near-by hill. 

‘*These rode toward us, halted at fifty yards, 
and made signs with their hands like hostiles 
seeking a parley. Then one of them advanced. 

** ‘Father,’ said he, ‘something strange has 
happened. Our cattle are gone and a man is 
tied up on the hill here. We did not touch 
him.’ 

“T looked at Pratt for enlightenment. 

** *Rustlers,’ he said, laconically. 

**T bade him order the Indians to show us the 





way, and three minutes later I was bending | 


over one of the late herders of the contract cattle. 
The man lay on his back among the sage-bushes, 
bound and gagged—a vengeful and heartless 
piece of business. 

‘“*My Indians had not dared to set him free 
until they reported the matter to me. I lost no 
time in cutting the strings that held him, and 
after he had emptied a canteen of “water, he 
told me that he had been ‘jumped’ while night- 
herding by a band of men dressed as Indians, 
and left as my Cheyennes had found him. 

‘He had left the other two cow-men rolled 
in their blankets. One of them he thought to 
be all right; but the other had been with the 
outfit only a month. 

***TDid you send word to the Indians to 
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come and kill cattle?’ I 
asked. 
‘*The man looked at me 





in unfeigned astonishment. ‘No,’ he said. ‘I 
wouldn’t have any authority for that.’ 
‘*The man was evidently honest. He was 


yet too stiff to walk, and I asked an Indian to 
dismount. I then helped the herder, who gave 
his name as Hallett, up on the Cheyenne’s 
pony. We rode to the camp where he had left 
his fellows. The place was deserted, and the 
case became as plain as the nose on one’s face. 

‘The new herder, who had hired as ‘Bill 
Sweetzer from Niobrara range,’ was one of a 
gang of rustlers who had been keenly watching 
this bunch of stock. They had bided their 
time, and finding, as they had doubtless ex- 
pected, that there would be trouble about their 
acceptance, had sought to make it appear that 
Indians had run off the herd. They had boldly 
sent word to the Cheyennes to come on and 
kill the cattle, that the Indians’ report of loss 
might be discredited by their agent. 

***They must either have forced Big Aleck 
to go with ’em, or else they’ve done him up 
and he’s somewhere round here,’ said Hallett. 

** Well,’ I said, ‘let’s strike the trail,’ and 
there was no dissenting voice. Two Indians 
whom [I left to search the ground for trace of 
the man called Big Aleck and one whom I sent 
on foot with a message to my clerk were much 
disappointed at being left out of the chase. 

**As it was, our party was made up of three 
whites, Pratt, Hallett and myself, and nine 
young Cheyennes, all well mounted. The trail 
of the stock led toward the Powder Horn 
Mountains, which loomed some eighteen or 
twenty miles to the westward. 

‘*We took it leisurely, not wishing to catch 
up with the thieves until they should enter the 
foot-hills, where we hoped to take them by 
surprise. There were at least six of the rustlers, 
by Hallett’s account, and I was by no means 
sure what dependence could be placed on my 
Cheyennes, who were all young men, untried 
as fighters. 

**Atevery height which overlooked the prairie 
in front of us I took a look with a pair of signal 
service glasses, which I had taken the precau- 
tion to strap on at the agency. By these [| 
located a bunch of antelope, and Pratt killed 
a fat doe, but for which we would have been | 
supperless. 

“It was well on toward night that my glass | 
found the game we were after. 
going over a small elevation some four or five 
miles to the northwest. We had just crossed 


| the valley of a small creek, and turned about 
We knew that | 


and camped to wait for night. 
the rustlers must stop soon, and that they were 
aiming for the north fork of the Powder Horn, 
which was but a mile or two away. 

**As soon as it was dark we were off again. 
When we reached the breaks of the north fork 
we halted, and Hallett went on a scout afoot. 
He was back in half an hour with the informa- 
tion that the herd was right at hand, in the 
valley of the Powder Horn. 

‘*We had come prepared for a desperate 
undertaking. At our camp the Cheyennes had 
made long ‘fire ropes’ of the dry grass of the 





The herd was | 
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creek bottom. 
they had held patiently over the blaze of a fire 
in a final process of drying out. 

“Our attack was now planned under direc- 


| tion of Hallett. He, Pratt, and eight Indians 
| were to make a détour and rush upon the cattle, 
| stampeding them down the river. I and one 
| Indian were to take our stations in the valley 
just above the mouth of the creek which we 
had descended. It was our business to turn 
the cattle up the creek and so toward the 
| agency. 

‘‘On guard in the darkness, I passed a couple 
of uncomfortable hours. I expected a running 
skirmish and possibly a severe fight with the 
rustlers; and there could be no telling how 
the Cheyennes, all young fellows who had 
never been under fire, would behave. I had 
all the emotions of a man before his first 
battle. 

**An end to suspense came at last. A shrill 
ki-yi-ing, which at first I mistook for the racket 
of coyotes, broke out up the river. Then of a 
sudden the flat up there was ablaze with shoot- 
ing-stars and writhing snakes of fire, and the 
fireworks were answered by flashes of guns. 

‘*The yelling and shooting rose to a fierce 
clamor, but even this was quickly drowned in 
a grumbling mutter, which grew into the roar 
of a stampede. As this noise rumbled down 
upon us, I fancied that it was like the grow] of 
an earthquake, and that the ground shook under 
my pony’s feet. 

‘*The dust raised by the running cattle quickly 
obscured the fireworks, and now my Indian 
appeared close at hand, shouting something at 
me and waving an arm. When sure he had 
attracted my attention, he motioned for me to 
follow, turned and galloped toward the hills. 

“To my mind the young Cheyenne was 
afraid, and it did not occur to me at the moment 
that there could be any danger in front of a herd 
of little more than a thousand head. It was not 
until my pony begin to pitch and try to break 
away, and I saw almost upon us the solid front 
of the stampede, extending indefinitely in the 
darkness to right and left, that I realized the 
need of getting quickly out of the way. 

“T tried to ride across the front of the herd, 
but the wall of cattle was upon me instantly, 
and my pony began torun straightaway. I was 
not frightened, although I knew of the peril of 
badger and prairie-dog holes. Yet the cayuse 
did not share my confidence. He ran like a 
scared coyote. 

**I was looking over my shoulder to note if 
the time had come when I might veer away 
from the van of the stampede. Suddenly the 
cayuse set his feet, and I was hurled from the 
saddle like a stone from a catapult. I felt my 
face whipped stingingly, and then I plunged 
head foremost into a shallow current, grinding 
my fists and head upon a gravelly bottom. 

“IT got to my feet, choking, waist-deep. I 
was standing under a high bank, with a fringe 
of willows overhead. My horse had balked at 
this bank, and the roar of the herd was in my 
ears. I scrambled toa sloping rim of earth at 
the edge of the water, and finding the bank 
shelving above my head, cowered against the 
earth, so scared that, if there had been time, I 
could not have moved another step. 

**But there was no time to think or to act 
before a deluge of living bodies rolled over the 
bank and into the stream. 

**T could see nothing, for turf and loose earth 
rolled down upon and over me, blinding my 
eyes and well-nigh choking off my breath. But 
I could hear the tremendous splashing, the 
impact of body upon body, as the leap or the 
impetus of each creature carried it over my 
head, and the groans and coughings of dis- 
tressful struggle in the stream. 

‘‘Had not my hand clutched a willow root 
and my feet been considerably above the level 
of the water, I must quickly have been trampled 
underfoot. As it was, the current was choked 
when the rain of cattle ceased. Yet as soon as 
the feet of those unmaimed gained the opposite 
bank, the stampede went roaring and bawling 
on. 

“T crawled from my cover, plastered with 
mud and débris, to find the current afloat with 
| dead and struggling creatures. I managed to 
| climb the bank, and then went to clear water 
| above, and plunged in. While I was alternately 
washing my clothes and nursing a sprained 
wrist, I heard shouts on the bank, and looked 
| up to see the Indian who had tried to warn me 
| and then fled from the front of the stampede. 

‘The Cheyenne seemed much pleased to find 
| me alive. He insisted on my mounting his 
pony, and we followed on after the herd, keep- 
ing the trail by his keen sight. We came up 
with the cattle, exhausted and in charge of our 
|men, about daylight. And then we discovered 
| that the herd numbered more than twice what 
had been run off the reservation. 

‘“‘The rustlers had been collecting cattle in 
small bunches from the outlying ranges, and 
had gathered their catch on the north fork. 
There were more than twenty brands. The 
thieves had evidently thought that my whole 
tribe of Cheyennes were after them, and had 
fled in great haste. 

“Our Indians had fresh wef from nearly a 
hundred head which had been killed and maimed 
in the river. The stolen range cattle were re- 
turned, and the contract herd finally accepted 
at a less price than had been agreed upon.’’ 





















THE EARL OF ROSEBERY 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


joes to the figures published by a com- 
mercial agency, the cost of living is less 
now than at any time in the previous three years. 
But whatever the cost, life is worth while, in 
spite of the wails of the few who are shouting 
on the housetops that the times are out of joint. 


contractor and three of the state officers who 
approved his bills have been found guilty 
of fraud and corruption in connection with 


building the new Pennsylvania State Capitol. . 


They have appealed; but even if the higher 
courts should set them free, the verdict is a 
victory for decency and honesty in government. 


he chief constable of Brighton, whose duty 

it was to protect King Edward from annoy- 
ance during his recent visit to the city, deserves 
the fame which has come to him for the success 
of one of his expedients. On the parade oppo- 
site the windows of the house occupied by the 
King there is a permanent seat, affording a 
convenient lounging-place for those who wished 
to stare at royalty. Instead of removing it, 
the chief constable had it painted freshly every 


morning. 
ge earn are not expected to know much 
about the United States. At all events, 
they do not know much about this country. 
In a recent debate in Parliament an ‘‘honorable 
member’’ referred to Ohio as a ‘‘state with 
large mining-camps, cattle-ranches, and very 
little population.’”” He may have heard that 
every Ohio man is a candidate for President, 
counted up the candidates who have been named, 
and thus made an unofficial census of the state. 


f Christopher Columbus is aware of what is 

happening here nowadays, he must be in- 
tensely interested in the cruise of the American 
fleet. The world which Columbus assisted in 
proving to be round is soon to be circumnavi- 
gated by the largest fleet of battle-ships that 
ever made the trip, and they will fly the flag of 
the nation occupying the greater part of a con- 
tinent of which the Old World had no knowledge 
when the great Genoan set sail across the 
Western seas, 


” St. Paul’s churchyard in New York City 
used to stand several elms, under one of 
which, so tradition says, Washington tied his 
horse when he went in to service. One by one 
the ‘‘Washington elms’’ died, and the last 
one was recently removed. ‘There are still so 
many elms all the way from Virginia to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, which have sheltered 
Washington’s horse as almost to suggest a new 
botanical variety—Ulmus Washingtoniensis. 


very young man ought to ponder the advice 

which a successful lawyer gave to the 
members of a college debating society the other 
day. He said, ‘‘There are many audiences 
awaiting you, and when you address them you 
must first have made out your speech, your 
argument, and you must present your cause so 
that when people are passing out you can hear 
them say, ‘Aye, that is true; I believe what 
he has said.’ If you hear them say simply that 
it was a good speech, then you have made a 
good speech and not a good argument.’’ 
MX association of students in a coeducational 

college near Chicago is promoting a plan to 
introduce a department of ‘‘art appreciation,’’ 
and offering to pay the first year’s salary of a 
competent instructor. Not only will the new 
member of the faculty instil correct principles 
of home-building, furnishing and decoration, 
but he or she will be expected to teach ‘‘the 
decadent art of good and appropriate dressing.’’ 
Perhaps the phrase, ‘‘decadent art,’’ is more 
forcible than it needs to be; but the movement 
marks a wholesome departure from the silly 
old notion that carelessness about one’s appear- 
ance is a sure sign of intellectual superiority. 


» American orator once spoke of Shakespeare 

as the man who had left to posterity 
‘the richest legacy of all the countless dead.’’ 
Although he did not refer to a legacy of dollars 
and cents, yet if the figures given in a Wash- 
ington paper are correct, the statement might 
be nearly true in that sense also. A popular 
novel that sells half a million copies in a few 

















| years is regarded as a wonder, yet of Shake- 


speare’s works approximately three million 
copies are still sold every year. A royalty of 
one dollar a set on his works—and that would 
be small compared with the royalties of a modern 
author—would thus produce an income of three 
million dollars a year. And yet they say there 
is no money in literature. 


- easmanrged College has decided to refuse the 
bequest which was made on condition that 
intercollegiate athletics should be discontinued. 
The fact that the legacy amounted to only forty- 
seven thousand dollars, instead of several mil- 
lions, as was first supposed, may have had 
something to do with the decision; but the 
general objection to bequests which bind an 
institution to a particular policy was the chief 
reason for the decision. This is becoming a deci- 
sive objection, not only among college trustees, 
but among the managing boards of all sorts of 
charitable institutions and other public establish- 
ments. Donors and intending donors ought not 
to forget it. ‘Those who are charged with the 
duty of managing an institution are generally 
in the best position to know how to apply its 
funds. 
® & 


THE WORLD’S NEED. 


Earth in her sin and beauty, fair and sad, 
Has need of all her sons to make her glad. 
Selected. 


* ¢ 


AN ARMY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


o great is the difficulty of getting a suffi- 
S cient number of suitable young men to 

enlist in the United States army that 
recruiting-stations A’re maintained at large ex- 
pense all over the country, and various forms 
of advertising are used. 

The army tries to secure only recruits of the 
best class—young men who are physically sound, 
morally clean, and of good intelligence. But it 
is exactly this class who are most apt to be 
ambitious for success in life and to consider not 
alone the immediate present, but the future. 
They hesitate to enlist because they see that 
under the present system the economic prospect 
of the soldier at discharge is anything but de- 
sirable. He knows no trade, has no profession, 
and unless he reénlists, is in great danger of 
becoming an industrial outcast. 

With a view to overcoming this objection, 
a most interesting suggestion has been embodied 
in a bill introduced in Congress by a Represent- 
ative from Massachusetts. It contemplates 
making the United States army the greatest 
industrial training-school in the world. 

It is proposed to utilize the officers as teachers, 
to limit the hours given to drill to those in force 
at West Point, to admit recruits only under the 
age of twenty years, and to allow no reénlist- 
ments except in case of war. Careful mental 
and physical examinations would sift the candi- 
dates ; but once admitted, recruits would receive 
a thorough training in such courses as would 
fit them to be scientific farmers, mechanics, 
artisans or tradesmen; and upon completing 
their term of service they would be fitted to fill 
positions of responsibility instead of being 
obliged to ‘‘look for a job.’’ 

If the plan seems Utopian to those to whom 
it is new, it is well to recall how intimately the 
army is associated with industrial and civil life 
in many of its activities, such as transportation, 
the manufacturing and distribution of supplies, 
preparation of foods and engineering work. 
Such a plan would, if successful, go far to coun- 
terbalance the economic waste of even a small 
standing army. : 

*® © 
LORD ROSEBERY. 


he Earl of Rosebery is to-day the best and 
‘i most interesting example of the inde- 
pendent in politics. When Mr. Gladstone 
retired, in 1894, Lord Rosebery succeeded him as 
prime minister, but the government, already 
discredited, lasted only sixteen months longer. 

Since then the earl, who is still nominally 
a Liberal, has taken part in public affairs 
only to criticize the attitude and the measures 
of his own party. He does not favor home 
rule for Ireland, and says so. It was a speech 
he made in the House of Lords last year that 
led to the abandonment of a government measure 
which is now revived for the express purpose 
of tempting the House of Lords to oppose its 
will to that of the Commons. 

A statesman who is ‘‘out of sorts’? can make 
himself extremely disagreeable. Usually he 
cannot help being disagreeable. But that is 
not Lord Rosebery’s way. Heis a most finished 
orator and a charming speaker, but his attacks, 
as a ‘‘candid friend,’’ upon his own party are 
always free from bitterness and sting. They 
are bright, witty, and put in such a way as to 
carry no offense. 

A week or two ago he uttered a phrase, in 
a speech in the House of Lords, which illustrates 
this faculty. Lord Crewe, his son-in-law, a 
member of the cabinet, had spoken for the gov- 
ernment against a bill, introduced by a Unionist, 
extending to Scotland the provisions of a law 
which the same government only last year 
enacted for England. Lord Rosebery commis- 
erated ‘‘my noble relative’? for being obliged 
for party reasons to take that inconsistent atti- 
tude, and said that he treated the matter ‘‘with 


| the airy grace of a butterfly, but of a butterfly 





with a pin through it.’’ 

Lord Rosebery is in the happy position of not 
being obliged to go to any electorate to keep his 
seat. So far as one man can be an argument 
against abolishing the House of Lords, he is 
that argument. And after all, there are many 
members of the house whose disappearance 
from public life would be a distinct loss to the 


country. 
® © 


SECOND CHILDHOOD. 
As a little child they must humor him, 
When the hair is white and the eyes are dim. 
Baltimore Sun. 
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FAITH IN WOMANKIND. 


ne of the magazines is setting forth | 

feminine failures. ‘‘ Why American | 

Marriages Fail’’ and ‘‘Why American | 
Mothers Fail’? have been the questions thus 
far discussed. The titles beg the question. 
Every one who keeps his eyes open and who 
is not a hopeless pessimist knows that only a 
small proportion of American women do fail as 
wives or mothers. 

That the failures are much in the popular 
eye is true. The woman of fashion and the 
woman in public life court attention, and both 
are sometimes conspicwous for their lack of the 
virtues on which the family rests. There is a 
third class of women equally selfish—the women 
who live in hotels by preference, and who 
regard their husbands as the mere makers of 
money for their easy spending. 

All three of these classes put together make 
a total relatively small. Meantime, on both 
sides of city streets and country roads live 
thousands of strong, tender, wise women, who 
are working at their tasks with courage and 
intelligence. 

From the writer’s window can be seen the 
windows of not less than five homes within 
which are growing up families of children, all 
trained to ways of courtesy, industry, patriotism, 
reverence. 

The overdressed child of six, alone in a hotel 
dining-room, ordering ‘‘deviled crabs and pink 
ice-cream’’ for dinner, is truly an awful warning. 
The need for wise mothering is so great that 
it is well that our voices should cry aloud and 
spare not in the demand for it. The dignity of 
motherhood and the glory of patriotism ought 
to be made clear to every soul in our country. 
Meantime we must not be tempted, even for 
rhetorical effect, into disregard of the great 
throng of wise wives and mothers who stream 
steadily along the ways of American life, making 
cheer and leaying noble memories behind them 
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THE GRADUATION ESSAY. 


woman distinguished in literature and 
A philanthropy receives every spring from 

pupils who are to graduate in June letters 
asking her for material for their graduation 
essays and orations. The letters show a mixture 
of good and weak motives. The writers are 
groping through some subject in which this 
lady is known to be interested ; they have a sin- 
cere desire for information ; they ‘‘do not know 
how to begin’’ ; they say that they are intend- 
ing to use as ‘‘part’’ of their composition any- 
thing the lady may be so kind as to send them; 
they even hint that they are willing that the 
lady should write their pieces for them. 

Coincident with the period of preparation 
for commencement exercises is another strange 
symptom of lack of moral responsibility, which 
must be more common than one likes to believe. 
It is the appearance of advertisements of oration 
factories which offer to furnish graduates with 
ready-made compositions. That such syndicates 
continue to exist is proof that they have found 
a profitable number of customers. 

No one expects any great originality in a 
graduation address; but the address must be 
the result of honest labor. If it is not, the 
delivery of it is an act of deceit, and the purpose 
of the exhibition of oratory and essay—the 
training of the mind by competitive exercise in 
composition—is defeated. 

In general, it is well for teachers and parents 
to advise young graduates to choose simple sub- 
jects which lie partly within the range of 
youthful experience, to recommend that the 
treatment be brief, direct, free from palaver and 
bookish words. One of the best graduation 
addresses that the writer remembers was on 
‘The Raising of Homing Pigeons,’’ another 
was on ‘‘The Political Boss of a City Ward,’’ 
and a third on ‘‘The Advantage of Military 
Drill in High Schools.’? The subjects are given 
here not that they may be tried again by gradu- 
ates this June, but because they are concrete, 
unambitious and interesting. 
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A PROPER DAY’S WORK. 


Ow many hours a day should a man work? 
is a question which it is easier to ask than 
to answer. There are laws fixing eight, 

or nine, or ten hours as the length of the 
working-day, but those who passed the laws 
do not limit their hours of work by rule. 

The Houses of Congress meet at noon, and 





| remain in session from thirty minutes to five 
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or six hours; but before the presiding officer 
takes his place and after adjournment, Senators 
and members are occupied with duties, either 
in the committee-room or in their offices in 
consultation with constituents. The fact that 
twenty-five thousand bills were introduced in 
the first three months of the present session, 
and that all of them must be considered by 
committees, gives a hint as to the amount of 
work that must be done in hours when Congress 
is not in session. 

The same rule of prolonged labor prevails in 
England. Sir Henry Campbell - Bamerman, 
the premier, has broken down under the strain, 
and at the age of seventy-one finds it necessary 





|to abstain from work for a time, if not alto- 
gether. 


His colleagues are on duty from four- 
teen to sixteen hours for five days of the week, 
when Parliament is in session; that is, they 
are occupied with public business in some form 
during all their waking hours. The only limit 
on their activity is the necessity to preserve 
some degree of health. 

Every successful employer of labor has worked 
in the same way for years, until he has reached 


| the point where he can delegate some of the 


responsibility of business to others. And then 
it sometimes happens that he has not the strength 
to enjoy the leisure that he has earned. 

Eight hours for work, eight for play and 
eight for sleep has been sometimes put forward 
as the ideal division of the day. It implies that 
a man may in eight hours earn enough to support 
his family. But the ambitious man is not content 
with mere support, and never will be. He too 
often works to the point of exhaustion. When 
he is an employer he sometimes thinks that his 
employés should work as long as he. Laws 
limiting the hours of labor are needed to protect 
the workmen against such employers as well as 
against those who are actuated by sheer greed. 
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MOVING-PICTURE EXHIBITIONS. 


ithin a comparatively short time an 
W entirely new form of public amuse- 
ment has arisen and grown to aston- 
ishing magnitude. The vitascope is doing for 
the common people, and especially for the chil- 
dren, what only the theater has done hereto- 
fore, and is doing it for a tenth of the cost, and 
in towns too small for the theater to invade. 
What are the subjects which call forth such 
shouts of laughter and such exclamations of 
delight from the children? The father who 
does not know would do well to find out by 
personal investigation. He will discover a 
man on the railroad-track, and see an express- 
train rush by and toss and mangle him. Men 


as they go. |and women leap from the windows of burning 
g | buildings. 


Policemen arrest ‘‘toughs’’ after a 
severe fight. Russian peasants are stripped to 
the waist and beaten insensible by cruel Cos- 
sacks, while the Tsar’s officers applaud. The 
antics of a drunken man delight a street crowd, 
and a domestic tragedy involves a double murder 
and ends in suicide. 

Of course the scenes from which these pictures 
are made are ‘‘fakes,’’—compositions carefully 
prepared for the purpose,—for when such 
scenes are enacting in real life the photographer 
is not there to record them. The result, at 
least upon the mind of receptive childhood, is 
the same as if the scenes were real. Indeed, 
they are real in the effect of excitement created 
and sympathies unnecessarily and falsely stim- 
ulated and right standards of thought destroyed. 

On the other hand, many of these exhibitions 
are not only unobjectionable, but instructive 
and wholesomely amusing. There are also 
others which contain features too objectionable 
to be mentioned here. All are open to the 
public, young or old, on payment of a dime or 
a nickel. 

The duty of parents does not end with the 
production of the price of admission. 
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Pgs Theological Seminary is to be removed 
to Cambridge, Massachusetts, where it will be 
allied with Harvard University, although not in- 
corporated in it. The change recalls many im- 
portant chapters in the history of religious sects 
in New England. The seminary was founded in 
1807 by members of the Congregational Church 
who were dissatisfied with certain “new move- 
ments” in the Harvard Divinity School and other 
seats of theology. Several of the leading teachers 
in other schools joined the teaching force of the 
young seminary. A generation later Doctor Holmes 
spoke of Andover as “a hotbed of Calvinism.” 
Of late years the number of students has fallen 
off greatly. The removal to a more populous 
center of learning will extend the influence of the 
old foundation. ree 
|" order to make room on the flag for the forty- 
sixth star, which must shine there on the Fourth 
of July, the rows will be entirely rearranged. 
There will be six rows, four containing eight stars 
each and two containing seven. This leaves two 
vacant spaces for future occupation. A change in 
the flag involves an expense of many thousands of 
dollars. The army will need about thirty-five 
hundred new flags, and the Treasury Department 
will have to supply about four hundred and fifty 
for federal buildings throughout the United 
States. 


f one desires to know about all that has been 
learned of the relation of milk to publie health, 
it can be found in the report on the subject which 
Surgeon-General Wyman has lately made to the 
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The surgeon-general’s investigation was made at | had spent at that machine during the past weeks, 
the direction of the President, who wished to | stitching, stitching for Evelyn. is succ: 
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direct attention to the need of protecting the milk 


supply of the cities from contamination, and to 
the importance of so treating the milk given to 


young children that their lives might not be put in 


danger. The report, of course, recommends Pas- 
teurization, that is, raising the milk to a temper- 


ature of one hundred and forty degrees, and 


keeping it there for twenty minutes. This kills 


the common disease-germs without injuring the 
milk. ) 
diphtheria are communicated by milk, to say 


nothing of the infantile bowel troubles. Seventy- 


two cases of diphtheria were traced last year to a 
dairy where a milk-cooler was washed by a person 
attending a diphtheritic patient. He did not 
mean to give the disease to others, nor does any 
milk-producer deliberately neglect the proper 
precautions against contaminated milk. He usu- 
ally sins through ignorance, but the time is rapidly 
passing when such ignorance can be excused. 
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THE ‘‘COMPANY VOICE.” 


t had not come all at once, nor without struggle ; 

nobody knew how hard she had struggled, 
Nettie Osborne often said to herself. Was there a 
woman in the world who would choose to grow 
wrinkled and sharp-faced and sharp-voiced if she 
could help it? 

She had been sucha pretty girl when she married 
Joe Osborne—everybody had called her so. She 
could be pretty now, not as pretty, of course, but 


still pretty, if she had a chance; but with the chil- | 
dren to take care of, and the endless trouble with | 


“girls,” and the increasing cost of provisions, and 
Joe’s salary no bigger than when they were first 
married, no wonder she had not time to be pleasant. 

It was no use trying to have things nice—she 
gave that up long ago; and if you could not have 
things nice there was no use in pretending that 
you could be happy. You could not—that was all 
there was to it. So gradually her voice had grown 
sharper, and Joe more silent, and the children 
harder to manage. 

One day she received a letter saying that Joe’s 


Aunt Caroline was going west for a visit, and | 


would stop two days with them on the way. Nettie 
scolded, but there was nothing to do but to accept 
the situation, for Aunt Caroline was rich, and per- 
haps some day — 

So Aunt Caroline came. Nettie, who knew how 
to make the table pretty, although for so long it 
had not seemed worth while, had a dainty supper 
the first night, and the children were looking their 
best. The children indeed were very much ex- 
cited. Perhaps that was why it happened. In a 
break in the talk their voices rose eagerly. 

“Tt’s nice to-night, isn’t it, Frances?” 

“It’s lovely. I guess it’s the pudding and our 
best dresses.” 

“No, it ain’t—it’s mama’s company voice. I wish 
we could have company voices every day—they’re 
so much nicer.” 

Mrs. Osborne’s face blazed and her eyes filled 
with tears. What would Aunt Caroline think? 

But Aunt Caroline smiled across at her sympa- 
thetically. “It’s a life battle, isn’t it, dear,’’ she 
said, “to achieve a ‘company voice’ every day? I 
know all about it.” 

“You!” Nettie gasped. 

That night up in Aunt Caroline’s room the two 
had a long talk, from which Nettie went at last 
with new courage in her face. She stopped in the 


nursery to tuck in the children, fast asleep now. | 


Frances stirred a little, and she smoothed the 
tumbled curls from her forehead. 

“Bless the babies! They’ve had a horrid mother, 
but she is going to tryagain. We’ll have company 
voices if we haven’t money,” she said. 
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JUST A HABIT. 


‘It’s my own design; I told her exactly how to 
make it,” said Evelyn Hardie, triumphantly, 
as she lifted the beautiful hat from its box. 


“There !”—setting it on her head and turning so | 


that the others could see the pale blue feather 
sweeping across the waves of her dark hair. 


A chorus of admiration sounded from the little | 


audience. Evelyn was going away to college the 
next day, and her father, a devoted brother, and 
two loving aunts had gathered in the Hardie 
dining-room to view her new outfit before trunk- 
packing began. Gown after gown, each daintier 
than the other, had been slipped on and exhibited 
by the happy girl, but the best had been kept till 
the last. 

“Let me have the coat, mama, so they can get 
the whole effect,” Evelyn went on, turning to 
where her mother sat behind her, at the sewing- 
machine in the bay window. 

Mrs. Hardie snipped a last basting-thread; then 
she went and dropped the delicate evening coat 
over Evelyn’s shoulders. It was of pale blue 
cloth with black velvet facings. 

“O Evelyn, that’s perfection!” “Charming!” 
a both the aunts in a breath, and the girl’s face 
shone. 

“Now I’m satisfied,” she told them. “I never 
feel quite sure my things are right until you both 
approve.” 

“And that’s my little Evelyn,” murmured her 
father, trying not to show the pride that swelled 
his heart as he looked at the tall, beautiful girl. 

“I’m afraid you’ll realize she’s yours when you 
see the price of this plume,” his daughter an- 


Swered. “I don’t forget who pays the bill for | 


these lovely things, daddy, dear.” 

“Sis, I never saw an actress on the stage any 
handsomer than you are in that rig,’ her brother 
declared. 


Evelyn swept him a laughing courtesy. “I wish 
you were going to be where you could escort this | 


je Fo parties this winter, Hal, if you like it so 
much,” 

All this time, leaning against the machine behind 
Evelyn, her mother sat—silent, tired, contented. 


Tuberculosis, typhoid, scarlet fever and 


“T wonder,” she said now, getting up and touch- 
ing Evelyn’s shoulder, “if this sleeve would hang 
better raised a little—so?” 

“O mama, don’t be silly!” cried Evelyn, shrug- 
ging off the hand impatiently. “Aunt Marie, do 

| you think I ought to have had a touch of black in 
| the hat to go with the coat?” 

| As the two aunts went out of the house later, 
|one of them said, “I do wish Evelyn would be 
more tender in her manner to her mother. Seems 
to me that’s about her only fault.” 


| and considerate with every one else. I think she 
loves her mother dearly, too. It’s just a habit.” 


| 

| «y know,” the other agreed. ‘“She’s so sweet | 
£ 

| 
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HOW TO TREAT A BOOK AGENT. 


“Every One Satisfactory.” 


Mrs. E. E. Beach, Chicago Hgts., I1., writes: 

** For twelve years all my tailored suits have 
been made to order by your house. Also sev- 
eral silk suits. Every one has given entire 
satisfaction.” 

May we make YOUR Tailored Suit To Order 
—at our Risk? You will find our work just as satis 
factory as did Mrs. Beach 

Let us send you our 96-Page Style Book of 
New York Fashions. It shows Fashion Plates of 
63 new suits. And any one 
of these suits may be yours, 
made to your own Ineasure 

| from your choice of over 
400 materials. We 
want tosend you Samples 
of some of these materi- 
als. We want you to see 
| our Style Book. 


Personal, Skilful, Reliable, Experienced. 70,000 cases 
References anywhere. WR/TE FOR BOOK 37-} 


| Address P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “‘ Improved,’’ no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


THEY GROW 
GOOD HUMOR AND CHEERFULNESS FROM Our Style Book 
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he work of a bookseller brings him into con- 

tact with all sorts of people, but it is doubtful 
if the agent, described by Mr. David Grayson in 
“Adventures in Contentment,” was fortunate 
enough to find many like Mr. Grayson, who tells 
of his visitor as follows: 


It was interesting to see the busy yo man 
sit down so confidently in our best chair. He said 
his name was Dixon, and he took out from his 
satchel a book with a fine, showy cover. 

“This,” he told me, “‘is only the first of the series. 
We publish six volumes full of literchoor. You 
see what a heavy book this is?” 

I tested itin my hand. It was a heavy book. 

“The entire set,” he said, “weighs over ten | 
pounds. There are one thousand one hundred 
and sixty-two pages, enough paper, if laid down | 
flat, end to end, to reach half a mile.” 

1 cannot quote his exact language, there was too | 
much of it, but he made an impressive showing of | 
the amount of literature that could be had at a | 
very low price per pound. | 
| It was amazing, once we began talking not of 
| books but of life, how really eloquent and human 








he became. From being a distant and uncomfort- | 

| able person, he became at once like a near neigh- | 
| bor and friend. He told us how he grew onions 
|in his back yard, the fact that he had a new 
cottage organ, and that the baby ran away and 
lost herself. 





| We had a genuinely good time, the agent and TI, | 
| and when he rose to go I went down the path with 
| him. He shook hands, paused a moment awk- 
| wardly, as if about to say something, then sprang 
into his buggy without saying it. 
When he had taken up his reins he remarked: 
| “Say! but you’d make an agent! You’d hyp- 
notize ’em.” 
I recognized it as the greatest compliment he 
could pay me—the craft compliment. 
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OCCUPATION, NOT PITY, WANTED. | 


| Lyons hours the blind must know, but how 
seldom are these numbered for the rest of the 

world to see! Wherever met, the blind seem to | 

| be smiling their way through life, full of optimism 


| and the fighting spirit. Ata recent meeting, Miss | 
| Winifred Holt, secretary of the New York Asso- | 
| ciation for the Blind, told the story of a veteran 

| of the Prussian War who, after losing sight, 

| friends, wife and means, had, through the efforts of 

| the association, come to the self-respecting joy of 

making his own living again. 

| “If one has the courage,” he said, “he can fight 
| With his eyes shut.” 

| This was but one of the many stirring stories of 
|men and women who had shown the ability and 
| desire to help themselves if half a chance were 
given them. The chance they have, the New York 
Sun says, is expressed by Miss Holt’s statement 
that “the state does not appropriate one dollar to 
help three-fourths of the entire blind, who are 
those who lose their sight after school age.” Even 
the census of the blind, Miss Holt showed, had 
been finished only because the association had 
been able to give its head office free of expense, 
and lend the commission six thousand dollars. 

In New York City alone there are two thousand 
three hundred blind persons. Some of the things 
that they have been taught to do are typewriting 
| from phonograph, gg telephone switch- 

board work, sewing by machine and by hand, | 

knitting, pf lace-making, and the like. 
The market is made through merit, not pity. In | 
one case a large contract for making mattresses 
was won in competition where the bids were 

sealed and the work judged by samples. | 
“Occupation, not pity, is what we want,” | 





the blind members of the association. 
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RANDOM KNOWLEDGE. 


Tr substitute acquired common sense, knowledge | 
| and reflection for the cruder and tardier proc- 
esses of learning by hard personal experiences 
and mistakes, is, of course, the object of all edu- 
cation. In “From Sail to Steam” Capt. A. T. | 
Mahan says that a student reciting, and confronted | 
suddenly with some question or step in a demon- 
stration, which he has failed to master, or upon 
which he has not reflected, is apt to feel that the 
practical thing to do is not to admit ignorance ; to 
trust to luck and answer at random. 

Such a one, writes Captain Mahan, explaining a 
drawing of a bridge to my father, an instructor | 
for many years at West Point, was asked by him | 
what was represented by certain lines, showing 
the up-stream part of a pier. Not knowing, he | 
replied: 

“That is a hole to catch the ice in.” | 

“Imagine,” said my father in telling me the 
story, “catching all the ice from above in holes in 
the piers!” ; 

A little common sense exercised first, not after- | 
ward, is the prescription against leaping before | 
you look. 
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GOING AND COMING. 


device of sign-post letterers in some parts of the 
| Blue Mountain region of Pennsylvania is 
shown in the following copy of an actual sign. 
The direction of the places named is indicated 
by the forward or backward arrangement of the 
letters. 
| 

| 





To McMichaels ———— 6 m. 
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This means MeMichael’s is to the right and 
Wilkesbarre Pike to the left. | 


| attempt to lift. 


| my doctor and was not expected to live long. My 


| Postum and ate little food besides. 


pore Will be Sent 


Cheerfulness is like sunlight. It dispels the 
clouds from the mind as sunlight chases ane the You FREE. 
shadows of night. 

The good humored man can pick up and carry 
off a load that the man with a grouch wouldn’t 
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Anything that interferes with good health is apt ' this Style took is YOURS FREE 
to keep cheerfulness and good humor in the back- Write 
ground. A Washington lady found that letting . 
coffee alone made things bright for her. She 
writes: 

“Four years ago I was practically given up by 
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Tailored Suits 


Made-To-Order 
New York Styles 
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Our 96-Page Style 
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nervous system was in a bad condition. 

“But I was young and did not want to die so I 
began to look about for the cause of my chronic 
trouble. I used to have nervous spells which 
would exhaust me and after each spell it would 
take me days before I could sit up in a chair. 

“TI became convinced my trouble was caused by 


coffee. I decided to stop it and bought some Suits, Skirts, Rain-Coats, 
. ) Jackets, Waists, Under 
Postum. wear, Petticoats, Ho- 


siery, Corsets, Misses’, 
Children’s and Infants’ 


Dresses. 


“The first cup, which I made according to direc- 
tions, had a soothing effect on my nerves and I 
liked the taste. For a time I nearly lived on 
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I am to-day a es 


press char ' 
on anything 
healthy woman. you buy from 
“My family and relatives wonder if I am the 
same person I was four years ago, when I could 
do no work on account of nervousness. Now I 
am doing my own housework, take care of two 
babies—one twenty, the other two months old. I 
am so busy that I hardly get time to write a letter, 
yet I do it all with the cheerfulness and good made suit, state the 
humor that comes from enjoying good health. colors you prefer. 


Pir my friends it is to Postum I owe my life National Cloak & Suit Co. 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- | 219 West 24th St., New York City. 
igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs.| Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
“There’s a reason.” Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 
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of the United 
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Write to-day—NOW 
for YOUR copy of the 
handsome Style Book of 
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Put Your Money In a New Country. 


Through the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho and Wash- 
ington, the building of this railway opens up a coun- 
try full of money-making possibilities. Rich farm 
lands are now selling at $10 per acre, and upwards, 
They are bound to increase in value within the 
next few years. To-day’s opportunities are along 
the Pacific Coast extension of the 


Chicago 


zz Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Railway 


In the Dakotas, and in Montana, along the new 
line, the soil is a dark loam with a clay subsoil; 
good water is plentiful ; rainfall is ample to raise 
the crops ; the climate is healthful; the airis dry and 
invigorating; winters are mild; growing seasons 
are long. The deeded lands sell at $10 per acre, and 
upwards. Last season many farmers made enough 
money from their first year’s crops to pay for their 
| land. The Judith Basin, in central Montana, offers ex- 









ceptional opportunities in farming, particularly in wheat 
and alfalfa raising. 





The fruit-grower will find a good field along the new 
line in Washington. Apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
apricots and small fruits grow well there. Last year 
hundreds of acres of bearing orchards produced crops 
which brought from $500 to $600 per acre. 


Pamphlets describing these openings are free 
for the asking. 





The Food For 
Growing Children 


ie you want to grow children who are bright, 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, CHICACO. 




















sturdy, good-natured and healthy, feed them 
on Ralston Health Food. 
Ralston Health Food is the ideal food for 
owing children because it is n-a-t-u-r-a-l 
Roteat thus easily digested and rich in 
nature’s own deliciousness and nutriment. 
Ralston Health Food is not white—but 
has the natural golden color of wheat. 
Ralston Health Food is sterilized—so 
always good. 
15-cent packages make 50 plates of food, 
Order Ralston Health Food from your 
grocer today. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS 


«Where Purity is Paramount" 
ST. LOUIS, MO. PORTLAND, ORE, TILSONBURG, ONT, 


HEALTH FOOD 
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—— 
Mackay 


youth to the hilltop glanced and said, 
“The summit’s the place for me, 
And day by day I shall force my way 
To the height that I dimly see. 
And nothing shall charm me to turn aside, 
And nothing shal! turn me back— 
Not even a heed for another’s need 
Or care for another’s lack.” 


For there’re very few folk on the hilltop, 
And millions of men below— 


When a man would reign, what’s a little pain? | 


It isn’t his pain, you know! 


A youth to the hilltop glanced and said, 
“There is room at the top. I see 

In this crowded race, ’tis the only place 
For a sensitive chap like me! 

When the people learn of my just desert 
They’ll bring me the gilded car, 

Which is all I need to attain with speed 
The place where the laurels are.” 


For there’re very few folk on the hilltop, 
And nothing at all to do. 

’T will be quite my line just to sit and shine 
And praise the extensive view! 


A youth to the hilltop glanced and said, 
**T crave for the purer air 

And the brighter light and the wider sight 
And the peace which is found up there! 

I shrink from the roar of the market-place 
And the folk that I mix with here— 

I am rare and fine and my soul can’t shine 
In so murky an atmosphere.” 


For there’re very few folk on the hilltop, 
The crowd you can leave by the way, 

And to worship art as a thing apart 
Is to be of a finer clay. 

A youth to the hilltop glanced and said, 
“T’ll aim for the highest seat, 

But how fine ’twould be could I take with me 
The dozens of friends I meet!” 

But he never sat in the seat he craved, 
For he wasted time on a song, 

And he cleared the road and he bore a load 
For a traveller not as strong. 


For there’re very few folk on the hilltop, 
And millions of men on the plain, 

And another’s need interferes with speed, 
And nothing but love to gain. 
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SCOTCH MAGGIE. 


- hey do not go to the bad 
t deliberately,’’ said the 
matron of the institu- 

tion for girls. ‘‘Now there is 
Scotch Maggie. If she could 
go to heaven straight from 
here, she would be a saint, I 
am sure; for there isn’t a 





home than she.’’ 

The visitor looked at Scotch Maggie, and 
liked her. Her eyes were blue, the ‘‘burr’’ in 
her speech was soft, her wit was keen, her face 
was honest. She asked if she might take Scotch 
Maggie and give her a home; and the matron 
was glad enough to grant the request, for 
Maggie had served her minimum time, and was 
ready to be sent out as soon as a suitable home 
could be found for her. 

That was the first time the mistress took 
Scotch Maggie. In all she had her seven times, 
taking her from six different institutions, all 
within fifty miles of the same city. To some 
of these institutions the girl went voluntarily, 
under suspended sentence of the court; but as 
her record lengthened, she went to ‘‘the island,’’ 
and later to the Woman’s Prison. 

Each time she was sentenced she wrote to 
her former mistress, and at the expiration of her 
term the mistress in each case called for her, 
took her home again, and kept her till the next 
slip. 

Seven times! And after each one a bottle of 
whisky, and then the rest—a fight, a larceny, 
or some other misdemeanor. And after the 
seventh time Scotch Maggie was buried by the 
city in the potter’s field. 

Her former mistress received the message 
after Maggie was dead, and only in time to be 
present at the burial. She was the only mourner 
at the grave. She would have made other 
arrangements, but the preparations were com- 
plete, and were in accordance with Maggie’s 
wishes. Yet the girl had not wished to be 
remembered as not having tried. 

‘Don’t let her spend money on me,’’ she 
said, referring to her former mistress. ‘‘She’s 
spent enough already. But tell her I didna 
seek to gang wrang. ‘Tell her I tried.’’ 

Poor Maggie! She did try, but not hard 
enough, and the sad end left its mark of sorrow 
on the home that had seven times opened its 
door to her. But although years have gone, the 
kitchen still seems to echo her merry laugh as 
in the days when she was struggling and suc- 
ceeding ; and her mistress remembers the weak 
but honest face that always meant to be kind. 


warmer-hearted girl in the | ? 





q[ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION | 








Although the life went out in sadness and in 
failure, there was comfort in the message that 
she had not sought to go wrong. And so upon 
a grave in the potter’s field the mistress drops 
a flower and a tear in memory. 
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A LINER OF 1847. 


n interesting description of an Atlantic packet 

A of sixty years ago has been contributed to 

the New York Sun by a writer who crossed 

the Atlantic as a boy in the Bavaria, one of the 

largest, finest and newest ocean packet liners then 

plying between the United States and Europe. 
The passage took thirty-three days. 


The Bavaria was a full-rigged ship of nine_hun- 
dred tons, custom-house measurement. Bluff- 
bowed, wall-sided and square-sterned, as was the 
fashion of the time and build, it boasted of a 
poop-deck which ran from the stern to the main- 
mast, and roofed the cabin and staterooms. 

The cabin, paneled in mahogany and decorated 
with carved gilded moldings and mirrors, was 
far handsomer than many a rococo cabin of a 
| steamer of to-day. The staterooms which opened 
| out from this salon were ten feet by twelve, were 
finished in ivory-white, with gilded moldings, 
contained two berths and a sofa, and were each 
lighted by a large ~ screwport and glass deck- 
lights overhead. Large skylights gave light and 
air to the cabin, and on deck were protected by 
settees, the favorite lounging-place of the cap- 
tain’s Newfoundland dog, Bony. 

A house at the extreme after part of the poop- 
deck covered the ship’s wheel, the binnacle and a 
companionway to the cabin beneath, into which 
doors on the spar-deck on each side of the main- 
mast also opened. Two wide ladders fitted against 
the starboard and larboard—in those days no man 
said port; bulwarks led from the break of the 
poop-leck to the spar-deck. 

The Ss bulwarks were Spenes < BiB; 
those of the spar-deck, which ran forward to the 
topgallant forecastle, were over six feet. The 
rat ey and cook’s quarters were egeeey housed 
ust abaft the foremast ; spaciously, because if the 
ship’s passenger-list was full a French course 
dinner of thirty plates was necessarily served 
daily. The larger boats and spare spars were 
stowed in the waist, and the anchors on the top- 
gallant forecastle deck. 

The Bavaria was a heavily and squarely sparred 
ship, carrying studdingsail irons and booms on 
ard-arm, but nothing above the royal yards. 

ats, two on each quarter, slung to iron 
erane davits, were not covered with canvas, nor 
were their falls racked off, but overhung out- 
board, ready forinstant use. The boy spent many 
a happy hour in them with Bony or a book. 

Inboard, the vessel’s bulwarks, skylights and 
deck-houses were painted a grass-green, the masts 
spars and boats white, with black mastheads an 
yard-arms. Outboard, the hull was all black, 
save a row of painted white ports along the sheer 
of the spar-deck, and some raised gilded scroll- 
work which ornamented the cutwater from the 
hawse-holes to the feet of the figurehead, and also 
decorated the stern. 

The figurehead was an allegorical representation 
of Bavaria—a female figure, of life size, in blue, 
gold-bordered fluttering robes, with a gilded crown 
pointing ahead with her scepter. The boy passed 
many a delightful watch astride of the bowsprit, 
looking down beyond the rigid figurehead at the 
blue sea foaming into white as the ship’s bow 
dipped into it, and at the tumbling porpoises. 
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THE SIEGE OF THE BILLIARD-HALL. 


he death of Mr. Vicars Boyle, one of the 
T heroes of the Sepoy rebellion, follows close 

upon the fiftieth anniversary of the Mutiny. 
Mr. Boyle was district engineer of the East India 
Railroad Company when he led the gallant defense 
of sixty-eight men against three thousand muti- 
neers at Arrah. Mr. T. R. Holmes gives an 
account of the siege in his “History of the Indian 
Mutiny.” 


Arrah was the chief town of the turbulent dis- 
trict. When the European residents were warned 
f danger, Boz, in spite of the jeers of his 
friends, fortified and provisioned a small building 
on his premises, used as a billiard-room. His 
house was about seventy yards from this little 
hall, and he held himself ready to vacate the 
house at the first signs of the attack, which he 
thought imminent. 

On the evening of July 26, 1857, Boyle and sixty- 
eight other Europeans went to the billiard-room 
and bricked themselves up. Boyle was the lead- 
ing spirit. When the mutineers advanced to what 
seemed to them an assured victory, they were 
hurled back in astonishment by a well-directed 
fire. After that they ventured to shoot only from 
behind the cover of walls and trees. 

The assailants then attempted a succession of 
foul stratagems. They tried to corrupt the faith- 
ful Sikhs, and to suffocate the garrison by setting 
fire to the walls. Finally they began to batter the 
building with two guns, but as they had no round 
shot, and had to use the casters of piano and chairs 
taken from Boyle’s house, their projectiles were 
not effective. 

iy after day passed, provisions became short, 
and Boyle knew if reénforcements did not come 
soon they would be conquered. 

One night, while the besiegers slept, a few Eng- 
lishmen sailied out and eaptured four sheep, 
which furnished needed food for the hungry little 

arrison. Thirst assailed them, but one of the 

ikhs dug a well in the little enclosure, and water 
was secured in abundance. 

At last, on August 3d, reénforcements succeeded 
in breaking through the besiegers, and Boyle and 
his brave supporters were saved. 


* ¢ 


A PROCESS IN OUSTER. 


hen the Thorntons moved into their new 
home, Mr. Willis Thornton, the young 


V \ man of the family, took great satisfaction 


in the sole possession of a big hall closet. He had 
never before had ample accommodations for the 
proper putting away of his belongings, and it was 
areal pleasure for him to be able to arrange his 
coat-hangers and trousers-stretchers in neat, un- 
crowded rows. 


“Willis,” said his younger sister one morning, 
shortly after they were settled in the new home, 
“Madame Brazee sent my new Visiting-gown home 
yesterday, and I haven’t got my wardrobe in very 
x00d order yet, so if you don’t mind, I'll just han 
he dress up in your closet. You have such lots 0 
room.” 

“All right, sis. I guess I ean spare you a hook.” 

It was somewhat of a surprise to Willis when he 
opened his closet that evening to find not only the 
new gown but a voluminous —— hanging 
there. Thinking that the demands upon the hos- 
pitality of his closet would be temporary only, he 
made no comment, even when a few days later he 
observed that his handsome spring overcoat had 
been hung on the same hook with his old raincoat 


habit. But the evening that he discovered all his 





to make room for a most feminine-looking riding- | 





| 


| 
| 


clothes crowded into the small end of the closet 
and the rest of the space occupied by two fluffy 
dancing-frocks, a tennis-skirt, golf-suit, walking- 
dress and several outdoor wraps, even his easy- 
going spirit rebelled. 

He carefully took down all these articles and 
laid them on the chairs in his room, and rearranged 
his own apparel once more in its original order in 
his own closet. 

The next night at dinner his sister said, severely, 
“T’ve just seen, Willis, how you’ve treated m 
clothes. If you do such a thing as that again, 
ne i let you hang any of your things in that 
closet.’ 





SONGS OF 
SCHOOEDAYS 


DREAM + - 
BY J. W. Foley 














uns Hennry Beamus had a dreem witch told 
Him ware to go and find a lot of goald 
In thare frunt yard rite underneeth a tree 
And Hennry sed in his dreem he could sea 
A chest all bownd with irun bands and hid 
In oalden days purhapps by Cappten Kidd 
Ful uv dubloons. And Hennry sed at nite 
A gost wood walk arownd thare drest in white, 
To skare you off; and heez so skairt he sett 
Rite up in bed awl ringen wet with swett. 


And Hennry sed that he could go and find 

The chest himself if he just had a mind, 

But he wood shair the goald with me and Redd 
If we wood help him dig; and Hennry sed 
We'd hafftoo go at midnite, soze to kepe 

It seakrut, and when everywuns aslepe 

He’d get a pick and shuvvle from thare shed 
And he wood watch for gosts wile me and Redd 
Dug fore the berried treshure witch he thot 
Was wurth a millyun just as like as not. 


And wun dark, offle clowdy nite we stade 

In Hennry’s howse till twelve oclock, and lade 
Owr plans, and Redd was offle skairt wen we 
Dropt owt of Hennrys windo, and sed he 

Felt like its diggen into graives, and thot 
Thay berried skulls thare just as like as not. 
But Hennry got the pick and shuvvle witch 
Wood dig the treshure up and maik us ritch, 
And then forgot witch tree it was; and then 
We had to wate till Hennry dreems agen. 
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A NARROWLY WON VICTORY. 


ictoria, decorated with huge new hair- 
V ribbons, met her father at the elevated sta- 
tion with a hug which threatened to strangle 

him, says a writer in the Chicago News. “Well, 
but you are a beauty!” he exclaimed. “Idon’t sup- 
pose many fathers have such fine little daughters.” 


“Yes, and I’m peed. too,” said Victoria, seri- 
“I only whispered a few times in school 
to-day; and I got praised for my alto, too. iss 
said she never heard such awful alto in her 
who: t mine, and I had two notes right. 
“But, papa,” Victoria went on, “that awful little 
pane | that Billy got from Mrs. White is the 
worst little dog you ever saw. He ate every bit 
of the sausage that uncle sent us, and he wasn’t 
full then. After that he ate mama’s book that she 
left on the sofa. And mama hit Spotty with her 
slipper, but he didn’t-care; he just went and ate 


‘the slipper. 


“It was all over the parlor floor when Mrs. 
Brown came in, and that made mama feel bad, 
because Mrs. Brown is so particular about the 
way people’s houses ain’t clean.” 

er father’s inclination to laugh was prevented 
by the next revelation. 

“And, papa, you know those lovely cigars the 
man sent you? Well, Spotty et them.” 

“How could he get them off that closet shelf?” 
her father asked. 

“He did, papa, and he walked all over them and 
shook them up till he swallowed a piece, and then 
7 i away and hid. I guess he was kind of 
sick.” 

“Billy has got to keep that } tied up until he 
teaches him to behave!” declared Victoria’s 
father. “I think the best thing would be to take 
him back to Mrs. White. If Billy can’t take the 
pepe care of him he deserves to lose him.” 

“T thought you’d think that,” said Victoria, “so 
I gave him to Gladys. him in a basket and 
took him over.” 

“But what did Billy whe that high-handed pro- 
ceeding?” asked her father. 

“He don’t know it yet. And, papa, you won’t 
let Billy take the dog back, will you? Gladys 
would say I was an Indian giver. ‘Give a thing 
take a thing, never go to heaven, then,’ ” quoted 
Victoria in shocked tones. 

“T think Gladys may 


“No,” said her father, 
keep the dog. I’ll take’ Billy out to Fox Lake 
with me next week. That will comfort him. I 
was going to take you, Vicky, but poor Billy will 
feel so badly about that little pup that I must 
make it up to him.” 

Two big tears splashed down Victoria’s cheeks. 
Her sobs were strangled by the sight of Billy 
coming down the street holding Spotty close in 
his arms. 

“Do you know what Vicky did, pa?” Billy’s 
voice was shrill with indignation. “She went and 
five my dog away without asking anybody! But 

went and got him. I bet she’d give him to the 


dog-catcher 

“O Billy, I wouldn’t. I’m so glad you got him 
back! I was going to ask Gladys to give him 
Because papa and I are 


I put 


back, wasn’t I, papa? 
going to Fox Lake next week, Billy.’ 


* ¢ 


AUTOMATIC COURAGE. 


T: journal of an old-time Penobscot woods- 
man and river-driver, as quoted in Mrs. 
Fannie H. Eckstorm’s book, “David 
Libbey,” gives little notion of the dangers and 
hardships involved in the woodsman’s life, as 
David Libbey led it. Neither of the following 
entries, for example, sounds like the record of a 
hairbreadth escape: 


1852. Dec. 22. Tremendous wind; snow nearly 
suffocated us before we got through the fields; 
two feet of snow in the woods; sunk to our knees 
at every step, on snow-shoes, too. Took us five 
os a half ours to get to Work’s Mills, seven 
mules. 


1858. Feb. 10. Got lost on military road; 
crossed it and did not knowit; kept on going west 
to Carleton Brook, very cold and windy, on to 
Maddaceunk Lake ; down the lake to an old camp; 
found a bedspread and stayed there until sunrise ; 
then went down to Thibadeau’s camp, got some- 
thing to eat, and came back to camp.’ 

Interpreted, this record reveals such dogged 
endurance as few men can equal. I have the 
story in full from his son and his hunting?compan- 
ion, James White. 
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_ Ina strange country, expecting to get his bear- 
ings by the old military road to Houlton, Libbey | 














crossed the unbroken woods road without seeing 
it in the twilight, and was lost. 

His wet clothing froze quickly in the cold night 
wind, and his matches would not light. None of 
the ordinary expedients of the woodsman could 
save him. e must have shelter and fire or perish, 
and he was alone, after dark, in an unknown 
country. 

Twice his life was saved by the merest chance 
happening. When nearly exhausted, he sat down 
on a log to rest a moment, and fell asleep. But for 
his rifle rolling from his knees and striking on his 
feet, he would have frozen to death sitting there. 

He rose and stumbled on, and came in time to a 
camp. But the camp was deserted; no food, no 
fire, his own matches useless. He sat down on 
the edge of a bunk, resigned to a fate which was 
apparently not far off, when, falling backward 
from exhaustion, he struck upon an old_bed- 
spread left by the former lumber crew, and had 
just enough consciousness left to roll himself over 
and over until it was etesety wrapped about him. 

That spread saved his life, for it held in the 
natural heat of his body and thawed the ice from 
his clothing. The next morning, when he crept 
into Thibadeau’s camp, he was too used up to 
drink the hot coffee the cook poured for him. 

Finer, almost, than courage in facing sudden 
danger is such a dauntiless stru; gle against fate ; 
but with trained woodsmen this resistance to 
death is almost automatic, and many of them have 
saved their lives by refusing to die when death 


looked inevitable. 
J “Coke of Norfolk and His Friends,” by Mrs. 
A. M. W. Stirling, as a man of humble origin, 
who achieved success wholly by his own genius 
and perseverance. The story of his first effort in 
that line of art which afterward brought him 
fame he related to Coke, first Earl of Leicester of 
Holkham, as follows: 


When a small boy of ten or twelve he was left 
at home one Sunday afternoon with his father, 
while his mother went to church. The father 
established himself in the parlor with his Bible, 
and told the boy to be quiet and amuse himself. 

Young Opie, who had procured some —_ 
took up his position unobserved in the kitchen, 
directly opposite the parlor door. Very quietly he 
drew a portrait of the old man bending over his 
Bible, until he had finished everything except the 
head, when he began running backward and for- 
ward to study his father’s face. 

The old gentleman Ww very angry at these 
apparently senseless interruptions, and threat- 
ened to punish his son if they continued. 

his was exactly what the boy wanted, as he 
wished to paint his father’s eyes lit up and spark- 
ne J with anger. So he continued his irritatin 
behavior until it met with the desired result, an 
his father, justly wrathful, administered a sound 


thrashing. 

This achieved, the boy resumed his task eagerly, 
and transferred to his picture the expression 
which he had just seen upon the face of his indig- 
nant parent. 

When his mother returned from church, he 
placed the picture triumphantly before her; but 
although astonished and delighted with it, she 
thought it her duty to scold her son severely for 
painting on a Sunday. 

oung Opie, however, cared no more for the 
scolding than for the beating he had received in 
accomplishing his work, and only hugged his 
mother delightedly in his excitement at its success. 

His father, coming into the room at that juncture 
and spying the portrait of himself, was so sur- 
prised and pleased at it that he told the mother 
not to scold the boy any more. 

et. whenever the picture was shown, 

tell with great relish the story of young 
Opie’s plucky acceptance of a beating in order to 
insure its success. 
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OPIE’S FIRST PORTRAIT. 
ohn Opie, the English painter, is described in 


= 
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FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS. 


rs. Wilcox had boundless faith in the wisdom 

and general effectiveness of her husband’s 

advice, and consequently he had primed 

her with instructions for any emergency that 

might arise when he was absent. Among other 

things, he had repeatedly warned her in case of 

fire to spread a rug on the blaze, and then tele- 
phone for the engines. 


So deeply was this advice impressed on her sub- 
consciousness that her actions the day of the fire 
n her home were purely automatic. 

She had bought a new hat, and the room being 
rather poorly lighted, she used the gas-jet over 
her bureau as an aid to studying the new millinery 
achievement. Suddenly, as she was lifting the 
lace creation off her head, it slipped and fell di- 
rectly upon the blazing gas-jet. 

The expected happened. The hat was soon 
burning fiercely, still on the — of the gas-pipe. 

Mrs. Wilcox, mindful of Jack’s advice, grabbed 
a valuable Persian rug on the floor, and spreading 
it carefully over the lighted gas-jet and flaming 
hat, rushed out to the telephone. 

At the doorway she collided with her maid, 

stelle, who, hearing the rapid movements in the 
room, was coming to learn the cause. 

Running over to the bureau, the girl turned out 
the gas, and throwing the rug on the floor, stamped 
out the flames, which had burned a hole through 
the valuable Sapeeery 

“Why, Mrs. Wilcox,” she cried, ““why didn’t you 
turn out the gas?” 

“Turn out the gas?” answered her mistress. 
‘Well, aren’t you bright! I never thought of that. 
Jack has always told me to put a rug on a fire.” 


_ 
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HIS CHARGE. 


he one special charge which Mrs. Locke gave 

T her husband on the eve of her departure for 

a fortnight’s visit to a friend was her fern— 

her beautiful, wide-spreading fern. ‘‘Don’t forget 

it while I’m away visiting, will you, Henry?” she 

pleaded; and Mr. Locke answered that the fern 
should be forever on his mind till she returned. 


Therefore, when on the evening of her arrival 
she noticed with a start that the fern was not in 
its accustomed place, she turned reproachful eyes 
on her husband. 

“Now, my dear, let me tell you,” said Mr. Locke, 
glibly, “if ever a man kept his word, I did. That 
—er—that fern was on my mind day and night. I 
scarcely ever forgot it. watered it—oh, I must 
have watered it four or five times the first two 
days. I wanted to be sure it had enough. 

“Then the water began to run out of the saucer, 
so I left it alone—entirely untouched, my dear, for 
the next three or four days, just as you would 
treat a person who had overeaten. 

“Then when it began to look a trifle dry I 
watered it again, ver ey but it began to 
look curious, very curious. So I just took it round 
to the florist, and he said he’d better look after it 
for a week or so. 

“He told me that both Jennings and Wilkinson 
had brought their wives’ ferns to him the day 
before—same kind as yours. He says ferns are 
something like children—they miss the person they 
are used to, my dear.” ee . 
ust think very likely they do,” said his wife, 
dryly. 
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THE WELL. 


By Arthur Macy. 
ometimes I look into the well, 
S The place where water fairies dwell, 
And there I very plainly see 
A person that looks just like me, 
And wonder if the upturned face 
Is some good fairy of the place. 
But when I look again I know 
It is my face I see below. 
I wink a little, just to try, 
And then he quickly shuts one eye. 
And when I can no longer stay 
I’m sure he also goes away. 
For certainly he would not dare 
To show his face when I’m not there. 


ES 
NAMING THE SHIP. 


By Alice Turner Curtis. 


long time ago, when I was a little boy,’’ 

began Grandfather Alden, ‘‘there used 

to be shipyards, where vessels were 
built, very near my father’s house. And one 
year there was a ship built there and named 
Robin. Now you little people can’t guess why 
she was named for a bird.’’ 

Doris, who was not quite five, owned at once 
that she could not guess. Indeed, she thought 
to herself that it was very silly to try when 
grandfather knew and would surely tell her; 
but Robert was two years older, and was full 
of guesses. 

‘*He named her Robin soshe would fly through 
the water,’’ he ventured. 

‘‘That would have been a very good reason, 
but it isn’t the right one,’’ responded grand- 
father, smilingly. ‘‘I will tell you the story. 
While the ship was being built a bird began to 
build her nest well up toward the bow. The 
men worked round her nest, hammered and 
planked, but she did not mind. When children 
came down into the shipyard the carpenters 
would tell them about this nest, and I remember 
being lifted up to see the four little eggs in it. 
Then there came a day when the eggs hatched, 
and there were four young robins, and in a few 
weeks away flew the mother with her little 
family. 

‘*That very week another bird built a nest 
over on the starboard side, and reared four more 
young ones. The owner of the ship was so 
interested that he hung up the planking till the 
last one was hatched out. Then when the last 
small bird came, the vessel was finished, and 
was named the Robin.’’ 

‘‘What became of the ship?’’ questioned 
Robert. 

‘*She sailed off across the seas,’’ replied 
grandfather, ‘‘and I have heard was always a 
very fortunate vessel, as she ought to be, because 
she was built by a good man, who respected 
the rights even of a family of birds.’’ 

‘‘How did the mother robin know about the 
ship?’’ asked Doris. 

‘Oh, I expect a little bird told her,’’ replied 
grandfather, laughingly. 





ails 
TOBY’S LESSONS. 


By Zitella Cocke. 


here never was a smarter dog than Toby ; 
T and he had the wisest face that ever a 

dog had. He would sit up and look like 
a judge, and sometimes he would look up into 
people’s faces, and seem to say, ‘‘What would 
you like to have me do for you?’’ 

He had long black hair, and although he 
looked so wise whether he was sitting or stand- 
ing, he was the most charming little playmate 
that a child could have. He was not very 
large, but as Mary Louise said, ‘‘He looked big 
because he walked so proud.’’ 

Whenever Mary Louise started out for a walk 
into the park or the street, or when she went 
out to join her friends and have a pleasant time 
in jumping the rope, she had but to say, 
**Come along, Toby !’’? and Toby would shake 
himself and run to the front door ; and if Mary 
Louise was not quite ready, he would sit by 
the door until she came. Do you wonder that 
Mary Louise and Toby were the best. friends 
in all the world? 

And one day something happened which 
made everybody in the neighborhood talk. 
Mary Louise had a little baby sister, whose 
name was Marguerite, and who did not know 
how to walk, but she could stand up by a chair. 
One morning, as she stood holding on to the 
chair with her little hands, Toby ,walked up to 
her side and looked into her face, just as if he 
said, ‘‘Do not be afraid, baby, for I will pro- 
tect you.’’ 

Baby Marguerite at once put her little arm 
over Toby’s neck and held closely to him, just 
as if she understood what he wanted to say. 
Then Toby began to walk slowly away from 
the chair, and little Marguerite took her first 
step, then another, and another; and all the 
time Toby kept his eyes on her little feet, 
watching her so she could not fall. 

Presently Mary Louise came into the room 
and saw it, and clapped her hands in delight, 
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SIGNS OF SPRING. 


By Anna B. Bryant. 


Mothers mending pockets, 
Sisters trying to sew, 
Lest the “taws” 
Through the corners go; 
Swarming all the sidewalks, 

Big round “ bunnies” deep, 
Where the rolling marbles 
Swift to cover creep. 


and cried out, ‘‘O mama! 
grandpa—all of you come here! 
ing the baby how to walk !’’ 

Then papa and mama and grandma and 
grandpa came running into the room. But 
Toby did not condescend to take notice of 
them, but walked along very slowly, watching 
the baby’s steps as she walked along at his side 
with her arm over his neck. 

After they had walked across the room the 
baby sat down on the floor, and Toby stood 


O papa—grandma, 


Toby is teach- 


and “ glassies” 








Little hived - up dollies 
Out to take the air; 
Merry hoops a - rolling, 
Zigzag, here and there; 
Children saying “ Pepper” 
Fast as rope can swing; 
By these signs of spring - time 
You may know ’tis spring. 
























By A. W. M. 
| spied a bulletin to-day; 
*Twas posted on a wayside tree, 
And bore a cheerful bit of news, 
Where all who passed might see. 


I heard an “extra” called to-day, 
*Twas shouted in a joyous voice ; 
The great event it heralded 
Made all our hearts rejoice. 


The pussy-willow’s signal soft, 
The first clear bird-note’s happy ring, 
Sent forth the news throughout the land, 
“Ho, boys and girls, it’s spring!” 


oa 


PUZZLES. 


1. EASY WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 

Another name for the island of Anglesey. An- 
other name for the Persian Gulf. A town in the 
Bible where a widow lived whose son was raised 
from the dead. The name of one of the queens of 
England who reigned in her own right. 

II. 

To oppose the power of the government. To 

elude, An emblem. Having sharp, cutting por- 


tions. A city of the United Kingdom. 
HI. 
Adomain. The nesting-place of the « ple An 
amphitheater. A flaxen fabric. It signitie 


2. MYTHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS. 

She is famed in woodland for her replies. He 
entered his court in a beggar’s clothing. He once 
repelled a messenger bee. In his well were wisdom 
and wit. The first-born son for whom Niobe 
wept. The gorgeous sunflower sprung from this 
nymph. 

3. TRANSPOSITIONS, 

I was so —— like — — — —— tears. 

— do not let much time —— before writing. 

Your eyes are ——_ by sleep and rest while —— 
— — by late study. 





They are mistaken who think there — —— 
— in using 
The artist lays on rich —— without —. 


4. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

My 1234 lived in the forest. My 4567 lived in 
a palace called my 12345678910, and my 8910 
was no doubt often on the table. My whole is a 
name in English history. 

5. RIDDLES. 
1. 


High on the mountain I am found, 
And on the foaming wave 
Upon your faithful steed, and on 
The cavalier so brave. 
The merry songster wears me, too, 
Also sometimes the parvenu. 


Do not look for me in ae ompany of large women, 
because I am found in the opposite. Add to me a 
grassy | and then a part of your garment and 
you will have a famous birthplace. 


I hold almost eve rything you have ever had. I 
have been with you from the beginning, and with 
me you return to your home, e njoy what you have 
lost, and keep what you do not often want. ‘I may be 
a sad companion, yet you would not give meup. I 
may be a sweet companion. When I am gone for 
good very little is left. I am with you all, and yet 
no one ever has or ever will see me. ~ 


6. WILD FLOWERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Purest pearls, Tegg’s Indian fern, Diana Corf- 
wellr, saidy, tup cubter, telvio, sinew occar- 
flom, dinian pipe. 
7. ENIGMAS. 
I. 

My first is in apple, round and sweet; 
My second is in olive, to some a tre at; 
My third is in July, a month most de ar; 
My fourth is in winter, to some rather drear; 
My fifth is in roses both white and re dl; 
My sixth is in baby in its soft bed ; 
My seventh is in lemon so sour and yellow ; 
Mye ighth is in David, the mischievous fellow ; 
My ninth is in lady whom we all know; 
My tenth is in carol, sung soft and low; 
My eleventh is in opal, bright and so ¢ le ar; 
My twelfth is in forest we all wish was ne ar; 
My thirteenth is in treetops by soft breezes 

blown. 

wy whole is a name to children well known, 

Whose words have been seeds that were surely 

well sown. 

Il. 

My one in the sky is never found, 

But always in the lowly ground ; 

My two in common folk you see, 

But not = ople of high degree ; 

My three, however, belongs to all, 

To lords and lackeys, large and small; 

The United States contains my four, 

But Europe not, nor foreign shore ; 

My five in all holidays we may see, 

But not in work-time, on land or sea; 

Boys have my six, their sisters neve r; 

My seven’s in smart, but not in clever ; 

My last’s in companion and in mate. 

My whole isa newly created state. 


8. CHARADE. 
Deep in the jungle you'll find my first, 
ay enants often for blood may thirst. 
May A place for the man who loves home, 
With his books and papers has no thought to roam. 


My second’s a thing all boys want to make, 
But should beware of the methods they take. 
A small piece of money from a foreign shore, 
It may be a quarter, but surely no more. 


My whole is a country with a rugged coast. 
Its people are wont to make the boast 


s1) os : : That it is the birthplace of queens and kings 
I will give you another lesson in walking.’’ And | 6¢ its fame and history Shake -speare sings. ” 


so in the afternoon the baby took another walk | 
with Toby, and the next day she walked round | 
the room; and the day after she walked alone. 
Now do you not think Toby was a good teach- 
er? And would it not be funny if Toby should 
advertise to give lessons in walking, and send 
his card to all the babies of his acquaintance? | 


Perhaps he would sign his name Professor ome ade. 


Toby, and I do not believe his prices would be | 
very high, because he is so fond of babies. I | 


gazing at her and wagging his tail, as much as|am sure they would be quite moderate. Do/| 
to say, ‘‘If you are tired, dear little Marguerite, 
we will rest a while, and when you are ready 


you think a bone a lesson too much? I am 


sure it would be a good way to pay him. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


I. II. 
1. HEALS PEARL 
EYRIE EYRIE 
AROMA AROMA 
LIMIT RIMER 
SEATS LEARN 
Ape, rill, fool—April fool. 11. Color, ado— 


3. Dear, ear, read, read, are, red, dare. 
4. FIRE 
FURY 
EDAM 
AMEN 
5. Spring. 


















The 

Modern 
Way of 
Using 


INE 





iS IN 


( TUBES 


Convenient, sanitary and econom- 






ical. The hygienic method of 
using the safest and best of family 
remedies. Ask your doctor or a 
trained nurse. 


ALL VASELINE PREPARATIONS 
ARE PUT UP IN TUBES 
You should never be without a set of 
fF) Vaseline Specialties. They form the |% 
| handiest and safest medicine chest 
| for the treatment of all the little ail- 
ments so prevalent in every family. 


PME AEN, * 


= sCAPsiCUM 
By VASELINE 


WHITE 
VASELINE 
Of absolute purity for 





|} Better thana mustard external and internal f 
4 plaster. ; 
4 VASELIN CARBOLATED fF 

. - VASELINE J 


CAMPHOR ICE The best of all anti- 
For chapped h ands septic dressings. 
and lips. To allay all 
irritations of the skin. VASELINE 

COLD CREAM 


MENTHOLATED Keeps theskininasoft > 


Rs Hw) 


and healthy condition 
VASELINE and preserves the com- 
For nervous head- plexion. Is a genuine 


eold cream and wil 
not become rancid. 


aches, colds in the 
head, neuralgia, etc. 


/VASELINE| 


has NO substitute. Ask 
4 for it by name and refuse 
all imitations. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 
17 State Street, New Vork City. 




















THIS Men’s Worth Ox- 
ford is the latest style 
in low shoes. The Worth 
Shoe is made on a great 
variety of lasts to fit all 
feet and all tastes. The 
one great feature that dis- 
tinguishes the Worth 
from all other shoes is the 
Cushion Sole. Some 
other shoe might match 
the Worth in style and 
possibly in quality, 
yut oe can get 
the Worth 
DAVID CUMMINGS Cushion Sole 
(Pres. The Cummings Co.) only in 
Maker of Shoes for 55 yrs. 


Cushion Sh 
Sole oe 
Absolutely damp proof 
and conforms per- 
fectly to the shape of 
the foot, relieving 
you from the fa- 
tigue and nervous 
wear and tear in- 




















$4.00, $4.50, 
$5.00. 


cident to the WOMEN'S 
wearing of a 2.00, 3.00, 
hard, stiff sole. { 3.50, 4.00. 


You can’t ap- 
preciate the 
difference un- @ 


f your dealer 
will not supply you 
til you try f wee sell you cn owe 
ne ais a 
the Worth. our © latalogue. ee 
THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 
406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 














Nothing like a Pony Trap 
for Children! ¢ 


UR catalogue shows 50 styles of pony vehicles and 

harness. “Wt Eagle" pony vehicles are built for hard, 
constant use; have all the style of the finest full-sized traps. 
Moderate in price. Write to-day for catalogue and the 
name of the dealer in your city who sells them. If 
we have no dealer there, we will sell you direct. Address, 


The Eagle Carriage Co., 1301 Court St., Cincinnati. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











Ts Government and Earthquakes.— 
The American Association for the Advance- | 
}ment of Science, having in view the science 


at its Chicago meeting, to advocate the installa- 


at suitably distributed stations. 
tries, it was pointed out, the organized study of 
earthquakes is leading to a better understand- 
ing of their causes, and to the discovery and 
adoption of means for mitigating their disastrous 
consequences, * 


Moving Land.—One of the broad slopes 

of Mont Bringuez, near Lodéve, France, 
is reported to have become detached from its 
foundations, and to have moved over a distance 
of nearly a quarter of a mile, carrying with it 
the soil, meadows and woods, and covering up 
in its passage roads and bridges that stood in 
the way. A chestnut grove has travelled 500 
feet without suffering any apparent damage, 
but many small lakes have been formed by the 
damming of the waters. 
e 
| Clareback in Naval Guns.—The greatest 

risk run in handling modern naval ordnance, 
says the Scientific American, is due to flare- 
back. In 7 or 8 years it has killed more than 
50 men in the American navy, and it has 
always been found a source of danger in the 
English navy. It arises from a gas, mainly 
carbon monoxid, remaining in the bore after a 
discharge. When the breech is opened, the gas 
blows out, and coming in contact with the 
oxygen of the air, bursts into flame. Our navy 
now uses a blast of air to clear the bore before 
the breech is opened, driving the gas out at the 
muzzle. In the German navy a powder has 
been introduced which, it is said, gives no flare- 
back whatever. ‘The composition of this powder 
is naturally kept a secret, but American inge- 
| nuity will no doubt discover it. 
& 


Ez Man in America.—A new discus- 
sion of the probable age of the various 
remains of ancient man found in North America, 
such as the famous Calaveras skull and the 
remains from Nebraska and elsewhere, has just 
been made by Ales 
Hrdlicka, of the Bu- 
reau of American 
Ethnology, who con- 
cludes that in every 
instance where 
enough of the bones 
is preserved for com- 
parison, the anatomi- 
cal and physiological 
evidence bears witness 
against the geological antiquity of the remains, 
and in favor of their close affinity, or identity, 
with those of the modern Indian. So far, on 
this continent, he maintains, no bones of undis- 
puted geological antiquity are known. This is 
not intended as a declaration that ‘‘early man’’ 
did not exist here, but only that the proofs of 
such existence have not been found. 
@ 
ova Persei.—Many readers may not at 
once recall this name. It belongs to the 
blazing new star which burst forth in the con- 
stellation Perseus in the year 1901, and which, 
after expanding into a series of nebulous rings, 
finally reappeared in the form of a faint star. 
Professor Barnard, at the Yerkes Observatory, 
has kept watch of this star, and he reports that 
it is now of about 11.6 magnitude, and seems 
of late to have increased somewhat in bright- 
ness. If it should again become brilliant, the 
history of this object would be perhaps the most 
extraordinary in the annals of astronomy. 
& 
he Earth's Core.—Professor Wiechert, at 
a recent meeting of the Seismological Asso- 
ciation at The Hague, asserted that his studies 
of the varying velocity of earthquake tremors, 
passing through the interior of the globe, lead 
to the conclusion that the earth consists of a 
central core of iron or steel, about 5,580 miles 
in diameter, surrounded with a stony shell 930 
miles in thickness. Between the outer ‘solid 
rind and the inner layer of rock, covering the 
metallic core, he thinks there is a layer of liquid, 
or plastic, material lying a little less than 20 
miles below the surface of the earth. 
& 
 peag Telephony.—Mr. W. Duddell, 
an English authority on wireless teleg- 
raphy, expresses much confidence in the rapid 
development of the art of telephoning without 
wires. Wireless telephony, he thinks, will 
have great advantages over wireless telegraphy 
in communicating with ships. The rapid prog- 
ress of wireless telephony, he says, is due to 
the possibility of producing continuous oscilla- 
| tions by the are method. ‘The intensity of the 
| electric oscillations being varied in correspond- 
| ence with the vibrations of the air constituting 
| sounds, the train of Hertzian waves arrives at 
| the receiving-station in a series of varying 
amplitudes, which, acting upon a telephone, 
reproduces the sounds by which the original 
variations were caused. 











of the future as well as of the past, resolved, 


tion by the Weather Bureau of seismographs | 
In other coun- | 





‘“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice’’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. Adv. | 


‘Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle he sell. 
We Ship on Approval and trial 
toanyonein U. S. and fray og Sreight. 
If you are not satisfied with bicycle after 
ne © Oe Os Ot ee 2 oe i 
lo mot a 
Factory Prices °:.- "22 > 
pair of tires from anyone at any price until 
you receive our latest Art Catalogs of high 
le bicycles and sundries and learn our us- 
a Acard of prices and marvelous new offers. 
it Only Costs a cent to write a postal 
Ma and everything will be sent you FREE 
return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
Tires, Coaster Grenee, single a 
parts, repairs and sundries at Aa// usual prices. 
ME ‘AD CYCLECO., Dept. P51, Chicago 













Women Work Wonders 
with a cloth and a little 3 in One. 


It removes stains and scars from pianos, 
fine aed no > gone to soil—no 
Fog OH It cleans 

any 

or 





metal surface. 
new way of applying 
3 . gD, 

requires only one-tenth 


the oil, gets twice the re- 
> oh wih ow om -half 


Soohonalint PS 


ARROW Eo Ene 


CLUPECO SHRUNK QUARTER SIZE about “‘the new way. 


Hi She =F REE liberal sample 
4 and 3 in One dictionary. 
4 61 3 IN ONE OIL COM- 
° : Aad 43 Broadway, 
ew York City. 





Fit as well 
after launder- 
ing as before 
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Direct to You’ 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


gp: More than 100,000 satisfied custom- 
ers have each saved from 85 to 840 
by buying a Kalamazoo stove or 


range o™ 960 Days Approval 


direct from our factory at 


15 cents—2 for 25 cents 


Send for “ Pro; 
style book and 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Makers of 
Cluett Shirts, 485 River Street, Troy, N.Y. 


prices. No 
stove hasahigher reputa- 
tion or gives greater ao 
faction. We pay 
You savedenlers pro: -¥ 
Send for Catalog No. 253 


7. Kalamazoo Stove Co., 


r Dress,” a actual factory 


ashion guide, 


Mfrs.,Kalamazoo,Mich. 
Our oven thermometer 
makes baking easy. 
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THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
































ar: Our new illustrated catalogues are free. win 
“fay fora copy. Please state whether you are intereste eo Oo 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MF6G. CO., 
WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 


in Ice or Roller Skates. 
84-86 Chambers St., New York. 8 Long Lane, E. C., London. 


















SHOES AT ALL 
PRICES, FOR EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE — 

ae MEN, BOYS, WOMEN, MISSES AND CHILDREN. 


pa We rom tee $32.00 ao 
than other manufacturer in the 
Be wor ¥, *—~ mse they Sell Sep sh “ea 







fit better are 
BGS” great greater Valet than other shoes. G2 
W. L. Douglas $4 and $5 Gilt Edge Shoes cannot 
alled at any Exclusively 
4a CAUTION. W. L. Douglas name ‘and price is stam on bottom. Take No Sub- 
stitute. Sold by the best shoe dealers - here. Shoes mailed from factory to any part of the 
world. iustrated catalogue free. W. OUGLAS, 161 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 











Two Ply Suits for Boys. 


Cowboy Suit and Lariat. 


Given only to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 75 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. Price $1.75, 
post-paid. 

This Suit consists of | Pair of Trousers, 
made of strong khaki cloth, with fringe down 
the outside seam; 1 Outing Shirt, good 
quality of cotton and wool mixture, medium 
blue shade; also 1 Straw Sombrero, with 
cord and tassel. Any size furnished, from 
6 to 14 years of age. The Lariat 


is about 25 feet long, and has a 


agai cael spliced loop, ready for use. 
Boy’s Indian Suit. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 85 cents 
extra, postage and packing included. Price $1.85, post-paid. 

This Indian Suit consists of 1 Jacket, | Pair of Trousers and | War Bonnet. 
The Jacket and Trousers are made of strong khaki cloth, trimmed with yellow 
and red. The War Bonnet has bright-colored feathers round the crown, and 
is adjustable in size. This is one of our most attractive Offers for boys. Any 
size furnished, from 6 to 14 years of age inclusive. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 



























































Mandalay 





From Far-Off 











Nothing quite so 
piquant and ap- 
petizing ever sur- 
prised the palate 

as a touch of Heinz 

Mandalay Sauce — 

the new table lux- 

ury whose rare 

Oriental savor has 

made it the popular 

condiment of the day. 





Mandalay Sauce 


is composed of choicest fruits, veg- 
etables and spices of foreign and 
domestic origin, skilfully blended 
after a recipe found by an English 
army Officer in the Far East. 

It imparts incomparable goodness 
to hot or cold meats, fish and game, 
soups and gravies. Indispensable 
for all chafing-dish cooking—Welsh 
rarebits, cheese toasts, and so on. 
Stimulates the jaded appetite; is 
unquestionably wholesome. 

Try a bottle 


from your 
far removed 
from com- 
ie mon sauces 
—unlike 


Are put up without coloring any other 
matter or preservatives. in flavor. 


Our Booklet, “‘T he Spice of Life,” 
tells all about the Famous 57. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
NEW YORK PITTSBURG CHICAGO LONDON 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











x Invitation from Japan.—The Japa- 
nese government has expressed a wish that 
the American battle-ship fleet may visit Japanese 
waters ; and the President has accepted the invi- | 
tation. The note of the Japanese government 
promises the fleet a cordial welcome, and ex- 
presses the conviction that its visit to the shores 
of Japan will produce a reassuring effect upon 
the traditional relations of good understanding 
and mutual sympathy between the two nations. 
The acceptance of this invitation and of one 


Bailey's Rubber Complexion 
Brushes a4 Massage Rollers 


*, Keep and Restore Beauty 
in Nature's own way. 














received later from the Chinese government 
will materially delay the return of the fleet. At 
his own request and because of ill health, Rear- | 
Admiral Evans will be relieved of the command | 
of the fleet after it reaches San Francisco, and | | 
will be succeeded by Rear-Admiral Thomas, and | 
later by Rear-Admiral Sperry. 


& 


ailroad Rate Laws.— The Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided that 

the railroad rate laws of Minnesota and North 
Carolina are unconstitutional, on the ground 
that they prescribe as penalties fines so enormous 
and imprisonment so severe as to intimidate 
the companies and their officers from resorting 
to the courts, and that the result is the same as 
if the laws, in terms, forbade the companies to 
seek a judicial construction of them. Justice 
Harlan dissented from the decision of the court. 

® 


Gy God we trust.’’—The House of Rep- 
resentatives has voted, 255 to 5, to restore 
the motto ‘‘In God we trust’’ to the new gold 
coins. The motto was omitted by direction of 
the President, who believed that its use in that 
connection did not promote reverence, but there 
has been a strong popular agitation in favor of 
its restoration. e 


New Senator.—John Wolcott Stewart, 

Republican, who was Governor of V ermont 
1870-2, and Representative in Congress from 
that state 1883-91, has been appointed to the 
seat in the Senate made vacant by the death of 
Mr. Proctor. e 


Fn ager Message was sent to Congress 
by the President, March 25th, urging the 
reénactment of an employers’ liability law, 
the amendment of the interstate commerce law 
and the antitrust law, legislation for a more 
elastic currency, and the collection of material 
to be used in a revision of the tariff. 
& 


enezuela has for the fourth time refused 

to submit to arbitration the questions in 
dispute with the United States regarding the 
claims of American citizens. One of the claim- 
ants, the New York & Bermudez Asphalt 
Company, has been condemned by the Ven- 
ezuelan superior court to pay a fine of $5,000,000 
for extending aid to a revolutionary movement 
in Venezuela. This is the whole estimated cost 
of putting down the movement. 





torres William J. Bryan of Florida, 


| Mallory, died at Washington, March 22d, aged 











A patented 
play suit. 





Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscrip- 
tion and 35c. extra, postage 
included. Price $1, post-paid. 


Full blouse waist and knickerbocker 
trousers combined. Made of fine qual- 
ity government dye khaki, with lac- 
quered brass buttons. Attached inner 
waist with extensions for the garters. 
Adjustable seam on inner waist guards 
against any shrinkage of matenal or 
rapid growth of the boy. Hip pocket 
in pants and handkerchief pocket in’ 
blouse. A neat,durable and good-fitting 
suit for school or general wear. Easily 
laundered. It is the only one-piece 
combination suit that opens in front, 
allowing the boy to dress himself. 
Mothers will easily see the practical 
side of this garment. Sizes 2% to 8. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 
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who was appointed last December to the seat 
in the Senate made vacant by the death of Mr. 


31. He was the youngest member of the Senate, 
and had served less than six weeks when he was 
stricken with fever. His is the fifth death in the 
Senate since the opening of the session in 
December, and the seventh within a year. The 
other Senators who have died are Mr. Mallory 











ine Flat-Ended Teeth 


with circular biting edges that remove dust 
caps, cleanse the sh in in the bat 
pores, and give new life to the whole b 
Bailey’s Rubber Brushes are all m ~ 
this way. Mailed for price. 
Beware of Imitations 

Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush .$ .50 
Bailey's Rubber Massage Roller. . 50 
Bailey's Bath and Shampoo Brush .75 
Bailey’ s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush 1 oH 


sOpen the 


“+1 Bailey's Rubber Toilet Brush (small) 


Bailey's Skin Food(largejar) .. . 50 

li you have beauty to make or beauty 
to ke Dp, 

Wrinkles that are shallow or wrinkle 
that are deep, 

Cheeks that are hollow or neck that 


is spare, 
Bailey Massage Roller has made 
thousands Jair 
Cata, of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 


22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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of Florida, Mr. Latimer of South Carolina, Mr. 
Proctor of Vermont and Mr. Whyte of Maryland. 


cy) 


| 

he Duke of Devonshire, who was | 
equally well known under his earlier title | 

of Marquis of Hartington, died March 24th, in | 
his 75th year. He entered the House of Com- | 
mons in 1857, and had been active in public | 
affairs since that date. He held office in half ¢ 
dozen cabinets—under Mr. Gladstone, until the 
Liberal split occasioned by the home rule ques- | 
tion, and later, as a Liberal Unionist, until the | 
division produced by Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff | 
policy. He was twice offered and refused the | 
premiership. He was one of the largest land- | 
holders in England. 
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ishop Charles Henry Fowler of the; 


Methodist Episcopal Church died March | 
21st, aged 70. He was for 12 years pastor of | 
————=—, various churches in Chi- | 
cago; was president of-| 
Northwestern University 
1872-6, editor of the New | 
York Christian Advocate | 
1876-1880, general mission- 
ary secretary of the Meth- 
| odist Church 1880-84, and 
in 1884 was elected bishop. 
He was especially active in | 
re . || the missionary and educa- | 
Bishop Fowten. tional work of his church, 
SS and was the author of the 
movement for a 20th century thank-offering | 
from the Methodist churches, which resulted | 
in the raising of $21,000,000. 
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mM . Across 
Salt Lake and the 


\ Sierra Nevadas 


That’s the most inter- 
esting way to go to 


6 


| There 
exceptional train run- 


ning solid, Chicago to 
San Francisco, daily via 


Union Pacific 
<— Southern Pacific 


All the comforts and luxuries 
of best hotels. For tickets, 


reservations, etc., ask 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 


Omaha 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
ne year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion. when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





TRAINING THE APPETITE. 


he question is often 

asked, “Should chil- 
dren be compelled to eat 
food that they dislike?” 
The question is rather a 
puzzling one, and there 
may be as many views 
upon it as there are upon 
most educational queries, 
A few decades ago the 
question was rarely 
raised. The saying was 
handed on from genera- 
tion to generation that 
“children should be made to eat what was set 
before them,” and that was all there was to it. 

The writer still recalls the loathing distaste with 
which, some three times a week all through his 
extreme youth, he watched the bringing on of a 
certain hateful dumpling and gravy dish at the 
school midday dinner. It was the aversion of his 
youth, and it would never have been “downed” had 





it not been for the fact that he feared his master | 


more than he did his qualms. But out of evil may 
come forth good, and honesty compels him to 
confess that the result of this ever-renewed battle 
between his tastes and his dumpling is that, 
with the exception of parsnips, he can now eat 
everything eatable with resignation, if not enjoy- 
ment. 

One would have to turn to a nursery governed 
by an exaggerated form of mushy concession to 
obtain the companion picture to this one, but un- 
doubtedly many such nurseries are to be found. 
Here one may discover as many likes and dislikes 
as there are young people to form them. Mary 
cannot bear mutton, and a special dish must be 
prepared for her on chop day. Jack detests soup, 
and Bobby—an uncanny twentieth-century Bobby 
—will not touch jam. It is impossible to help a 
certain longing for some of the good old-fashioned 
practise in a case like this; and where the kind of 


food discriminated against is a really necessary 


one in the dietary,—as milk, for example,—the child 
should be made, in the old-fashioned phrase, to 
“Jearn to like it.” 

Children who have fads in the matter of food 
should never be allowed to touch food between 
meals, but should always go to the table hungry. 
Their likes and dislikes should never be discussed 
before them. With plenty of water to drink be- 
tween meals, a good healthy hunger to carry to 
the table, and simple nursery dishes appetizingly 
served, most children will eat without question the 
food set before them. 


* © 


STRENGTH UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


hat the power of endurance becomes fixed by 

constantly manifesting it at the appeal of duty 
is the valuable lesson conveyed by certain ex- 
amples of individual heroism cited by Prof. William 
James in “The Powers of Men,” a recent article 
in the American Magazine. Every case of illness 
nursed by wife or mother is a proof of woman’s 
power of keeping up sustained moral excitement. 

“And where,” says Professor James, “can one 
find greater examples of sustained endurance 
than in those poor homes where the woman suc- 
cessfully holds the family together and keeps it 
going by taking all the thought and doing all the 
work—nursing, teaching, cooking, washing, sew- 
ing, scrubbing, saving, helping neighbors, ‘chor- 
ing’ outside—where does the catalogue end? 

“If she does a bit of scolding now and then who 
can blame her? But often she does just the 
reverse; keeping the children_contented as well 
as clean, and the man good-tempered, and sooth- 
ing and smoothing the whole neighborhood into 
finer shape. 

“Eighty years ago a certain Montyon left to the 
Académie Francaise a sum of money, to be given 
in small prizes to the best example of ‘virtue’ of 
the year. The academy’s committees, with great 
good sense, have shown a partiality to virtue’s 
simple and chronic, rather than to her spasmodic 
and dramatic, flights, and the exemplary house- 
wives reported on have been wonderful and ad- 
mirable enough. 

“In Paul Bourget’s report for 1907 we find numer- 
ous cases, of which this is a type: 

“Jeanne Chaix, eldest of six children, mother 
inisane, father chronically ill. Jeanne, with no 
money but her wages at a pasteboard-box factory, 
directs the household, brings up the children, and 
successfully maintains the family of eight, which 








thus subsists, morally as well as materially, by the 
sole force of her valiant will. 

“In some of these French cases charity to out- 
siders is added to the inner family burden; or 
helpless relatives, young or old, are adopted, as if 


every appeal. 


appears nowhere sublimer than in the person of 
these humble heroines of family life. 

“Turning from these permanent forms of endur- 
ance to examples of the more acute stress which 
human nature can endure, every siege or ship- 
wreck or polar expedition brings out some hero 
who keeps the whole company in heart. 

“In 1906 there was a terrible colliery explosion at 
Courriéres in France. Two hundred corpses were 
exhumed. After twenty days of excavation the 
rescuers heard a voice. 

“*Me voici,’ said the first man unearthed. 

“He proved to be a collier named Némy, who had 
taken command of thirteen others in the darkness, 
disciplined them and cheered them, and brought 
them out alive. Hardly any of them could see or 
speak or walk when brought into the day. 

“Five days later a different type of vital endur- 
ance was unexpectedly unburied in the person of 
one Berton who, isolated from any but dead com- 
panions, had been able to sleep away most of his 
time.” 

*® ¢ 


ONCE MORE. 


s the mild-eyed, slow-spoken man turned from 

the car window to regard his seat companion, 

his gaze fell on the great letters heading the 

account of an accident. ‘“That’s the only way to 
do it,” he said, half to himself. 


“What’s the only way?” asked the other man. 

“Write it,’ said the mild-eyed man. “Then 
folks will read it ; oor won’t listen to you telling it. 

“If you’ve been in the most thrilling accident in 
the history of the nation, and begin to relate your 
ae they’ll sit with their mouths open, but 
not from amazement, oh, no!” 

“No?” echoed the other. 

“No, sir,” said the mild-eyed man, “‘it’s so that 
the first time you stop for breath they can burst 
into the middle of your story to tell about the 
accidents they were in; or if they weren’t ever in 
any, about the ones their fathers’ great-uncles or 
their second cousins-in-law were in.” 

“You speak bitterly,” said his companion, with 
interest. ‘“‘What experience have you had?” 

“I was out in San Francisco the day of the 
——, said the mild-eyed man, “and my 

0 and ’ 


“What hotel were you in?” asked the other. 
“My sister and her husband were —”’ 

“There!” said the mild-eyed man, and he turned 
his head to the window, and did not speak again 
till he said 9 as he clambered out over the 
other man’s feet. 
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A COMPENSATION. 


t was not always possible for Mrs. Leahy, from 
her permanent station at the wash-tub, to 


covered in every cloud, and pointed cut to her. 


“T’ve lost me job, Nora,” he said, cheerfully 
“but this is the time you'd ought to be thankful 
I’m not as smarrt as some.” 

“Why would I be thankful for that?” inquired 
Mrs. eg pausing for an instant to wipe her 
glistening forehead with her damp apron. 

“Tis aisy seen,” and her husband gazed toler- 
antly at her from his comfortably tipped-back 
chair by the stove. “If I was Terry Dolan, now, 
and out of me job, I’d be losin’ t’ree dollars a day 
instead o’ wan-sivinty-five. You think o’ that, me 
darlin’, an’ ’twill put the hearrt into you, same as 
it has into me.” 


*® © 


WORD - PAINTING. 


rs. Bradley, when questioned by a fellow 
traveller in the Pullman car in regard to her 
| home, launched forth into a rather long and de- 
tailed description of its charms. Her little girl, 
Grace, who had been reading when she began to 
| Speak, soon closed her book, and listened with 
great interest. 


“It must be very pleasant,” remarked the chance 
acquaintance, somewhat perfunctorily, when Mrs. 
Bradley finished, and Grace, her eyes gleaming 
| with enthusiasm, said, “Oh, it must be perfectly 
| lori! What place is it, mama?” 
| “Why, our own home, of course,” answered the 
mother, somewhat embarrassed. 
“O dear,” said Grace, sighing, “how much better 
it sounds than it looks!” 
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CAUGHT ON THE RUN. 
he judge listened intently to the man’s story, 
says a writer in the Indianapolis News. The 


with cruel and abusive treatment. He was a 
small man, and his wife—well, it was at least evi- 





bility. 

After the plaintiff had finished his testimony the 
judge decided to ask a question. 

“Mr. Frouble,” said he, “where did you meet 
your wife, who has treated you this way?” 

“Well, judge,” returned the man, somewhat 
meekly, “you see it’s this way. I never did meet 
her. She just kind of overtook me.” 
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ALL THE SAME TO HER. 


he mistress looked dejectedly at the latest 
domestic, just over, and willing to begin at 
only four dollars a week. 


“What can you do?” she asked, with no hope in 
her heart. 

“Annything at all, sure!” was the encouraging 
| response. The mistress glanced about the room. 
There was everything to be done. 

“Could you fill the lamps?” she ventured. 

“T can that!” and the lamp was seized in a 
stout embrace. Then, with the air of one wishing 
above all else to suit the possible whims of a new 
employer, she paused to ask: 

“And is it gas or wather you do be liking it 

led wid?” 


*¢ ¢ 
YANKEE REPARTEE. 


arly one morning a Yankee farmer was mowing 
by hand the seanty yield of a gravelly knoll, 

| when a passing neighbor chaffingly asked: 

“Can you get enough to wipe your scythe?” 

“Nothing to wipe,” was the laconic reply. 








but human nature, responding to the call of duty, 


SOFT WHITE HANDS 
In One Night by the Use of Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura 


Ointment. 


Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 


the strength were inexhaustible and ample for | lather of Cuticura Soap. 
Details are too long to quote here ; | Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, and purestand 
sweetest of emollients. 
| lightly in old, soft cotton or linen. 


Dry, and anoint freely with 


Wear old gloves or bandage 
For preserving, 





| 


| purifying and beautifying the hands, for removing | 
} redness, roughness and irritations, for rashes and | 
| eezemas, with shapeless nails and painful finger ends, 


| this treatment works wonders. 


(Adv. 
























All Leg 
Muse 


FOR VARICOSE VEINS, ETC. 
Swellings, Weak and Rheumatic Joints, 
ular Cramps, Weak Knees, Weak 
Varicose Veins, etc., try our patented 


Ankles. 


Seamless Heel 
ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


They afford immediate relief and 
effect many permanent cures. 
Made to measure from new 
elastic woven by us. Careful 
record kept of every case 
treated. Send for Book about 
Varicose Veins—measuring 

directions and prices. 
8 Co., Elastic 


Weavers, 40 8t., Lynn, Mass. 














Up to date. 








appreciate the silver lining which Mr. Leahy dis- | 





man was the plaintiff, and had charged his wife | 


dent that the charge rested on a basis of possi- 


Indian Motocycles 


The INDIAN has always excetled all 
others in speed, control, reliability, hill- 
climbing in every competition. 


HENDEE MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 








Durable. 
Special Catalogue R tells. 
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Brook Trout 
Lake Trout 
Fly Casting 
Bait Casting 
Mascalonge 






Name your fishing, and we 
will send FREE SAMPLES of 
correct lines to use. 


INGFISHE 


SILK FISH LINES. 
Unsurpassed for wear, strength, colors, 
\ finishes and smooth-running. The high- 
\\ AY est standard for 25 years. Every line guar- 
. a 





MARTINS 


absolutely 
PERFECT. Recom- 
mended by the 
authorities. None 
genuine without the 





Bass Kingfisher bird or 
Pike the word Kingfisher 
Grayling | E. J. MARTIN’S SONS 
Salmon 21 Kingfisher St., 
Pickerel | Rockville, Conn. 































Wash Suits & Dresses 


The dominant qualities of these 
famous Hydegrade garments are 
richness and permanence of color 
and pattern, beauty of weave and 
finish, style in make-up. Add to 
these sterling factors the character- 
istic Hydegrade durability, and you 
have the reasons why the average 
mother who exercises taste and 
economy fits her children with 
Hydegrade Wash Suits and Dresses. 


All dealers in wide choice of solid 
colors and fancy patterns. Look for 
Hydegrade on label in garment. 


 (Hydegrade} 


Galatea 


Wash Fabrics 


are obtainable at most stores in an 
extensive choice of colors and pat- 
terns. 20cents. If not at deal- 
er’s, write. Send for booklet. 


Look for Hydegrade 
on the Seivage. 



































A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 
Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. J 
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Rice & Hutchins’ 


Factories and Tanneries. 


Our Spring and Summer Shoes are 
superior in style and value to any 
Some of our 


Most Popular Lines are: 





ALL AMERICA. Low cuts in tan or 
black will be worn everywhere. We offer 
a large variety, and high cuts as usual. 


SIGNET. 


and low cuts. 


infants to parents. 


Widely known as a popular 
welt shoe at a popular price. 


HARDKNOCKS. A low-priced hard- 
wearing shoe for boys and men. 

EDUCATOR. The standard everywhere 
for a foot-shaped comfort shoe. 
foot grow as it should.” 


Many other brands known to dis- 
criminating buyers as the best shoe 
possible to make for the price paid. 


In both high 


“ Lets the 
For all ages — 





Dealers everywhere sell our lines. 
not supply you with any of them, write this office. 
new supplement of our 
Catalogue will be sent for the asking. 


RICE. & HUTCHINS 
Dept. B, 10 and 12 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


Wearers of Rice & Hutchins Shoes are com- 
fortably, tastefully and economically shod. 


If yours will 


Family Footwear” 
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WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
OR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


































































THE DAYS FOR “OLD GLORY” 


BY ROSA KELLEN HALLETT 

















ittle Mrs. Samantha Wells, hav- 

ing wandered farther afield 

than usual during her morn- 

ing ‘‘constitutional,’’ paused be- 

fore the Lincoln School, and watched 

with admiring eyes the upward flight 

of the Stars and Stripes, the momen- 

tary flutter at the extreme pinnacle of 

the tall flagpole, and the unfolding and floating 
out of the colors on the soft southerly breeze. 

She began to hum, ‘‘Oh! say, can you see —’’ 
and walked briskly onward to the Torbolton 
Home for Indigent Females, where ten minutes 
later she was announcing to her roommate, 
Mrs. Serena Dodd: 

‘Old Glory’s waving on top of the schoolhouse 
to-day. My, but it’s a splendid sight !’’ 

‘*It’?s always a splendid sight,’’ agreed Mrs. 
Dodd, with enthusiasm. ‘‘I just love it! But 
what on earth is it up for to-day? 1 don’t seem 
to recollect anything special along this time of 
year. What day of the month is it, anyhow?” 

“The 3d,’’ replied Mrs. Wells. 

‘*Well, what’s June 3d?’’ asked Mrs. Dodd. 
‘That will tell the story !’’ 

“‘That’s just what I’ve been cudgeling my 
brains about,’’ confessed Mrs. Wells. ‘‘In a 
general way, I’m first-class on history. Now 
if this was only April, I wouldn’t hesitate a 

















DAN antes yaa mere inn = 
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mite. There’s April 12th, that’s Sumter, the 
19th is Lexington and Concord, the 9th, Lee 
surrendered, and —’’ 

“But ’tain’t’ April!’’ asserted Mrs. Dodd. 
**Tt’s June!’’ 

‘*June 17th is Bunker-Hill day,’’ volunteered 
Miss Sally Sloane, waddling in from across the 
way, where she had been listening interestedly. 
“But,”’ loftily, ‘‘you don’t celebrate that in 
this state. That’s good old Massachusetts’ own 
particular. My ma was a Massachusetts woman, 
and I know. Leastwise, ’twas the District of 
Maine in those days, but it’s all the same. 
Howsomever, Mrs. Wells, in my opinion, it’s 
more’n likely that flag you saw just "meant that 
somebody’d passed away. Wa’n’t it hanging 
half-way down the pole and ali kind of 
droopy ??? 

“No, ’twa’n’t!’’ retorted Mrs. Wells, with 
spirit. ‘‘’Twas clean up to the tippest-top, 
and blowing out straight as a string !’’ 

“‘H’m-m-m-m!’? said Miss Sloane, thought- 
fully. Then sinking into the nearest chair with 
the words, ‘‘S’pose I might’s well be comfort- 
able whilst I stay,’? she went on, ‘‘It must 
mean something, though. Now’f I only had 
my calendar the town gave me every January 
when pa was alive and was selectman, and we 
lived in our own house, and I wa’n’t in an 
institution, I’d find out for you ina jiffy!’ She 
sighed heavily. ‘‘Those are the privileges I 
miss! A new calendar every year, a leather- 
covered memorandum-book with a pencil tied 
onto it with a pink ribbon.’’ 

Betty Macdonald, who had just laid a pile 
of freshly laundered clothes on the bed, broke in : 

“*T’ve got a calendar, an elegant one my cousin 
down in Pictou presented me Easter. I'll fetch 
it to once, Mrs. Wells.’’ 

There was a rush up the attic stairs, a rush 
down, and Betty reéntered, proclaiming joy- 
ously, ‘I’ ve got it!’ 

“‘Thank you, Betty,’’ said Mrs. Wells. ‘But 
your eyes are younger’n mine, just you take a 
peek inside and see what happened June 34d.” 

a can tell you that without peeking,’’ laughed 
Betty. “But here ’tis, all printed out.’”? She 









“OUR STAR-SPANGLED BANNER UP FOR THE 
PRINCE OF WALES'S BIRTHDAY!” 


opened the calendar with a flourish. 
***Here’s to the health of the 
Prince! God bless him! Prince 
of Wales born 1865.’ Our prince’s 
birthday, ladies!’ She beamed upon 
the three women. 

Miss Sloane stopped rocking; Mrs. 
Dodd dropped her knitting. ‘My 
land!’ exclaimed Miss Sloane, with emphasis. 

‘‘My landee!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Dodd, with 
more emphasis. ‘‘I guess you don’t know 
what you’re talking about, Betty Macdonald! 
Our Star-Spangled Banner up for the Prince 
of Wales’s birthday! Why, we wouldn’t ’a’ 
done that for Queen Victoria herself, let alone 
any of her men-folks! That wa’n’t what my 
Great-Grandsir Whipple fought, bled and died 
at Bunker Hill for !’’ 

‘*No, sir-ree! Nor mine at Saratoga !’’ shrilly 
declared Miss Sloane. ‘‘Nor the other one that 
went barefoot at Valley Forge! And my pa 
was out in the coast defense in 712! You just 
ought to ’a’ heard his tales !’’ 

“T didn’t have any one out in ’12,’’ inter- 
rupted Mrs. Dodd, excitedly. ‘‘Good reason 
why! They all was dead or wa’n’t born! 
But they took their end of the log other times! 
Uncle Abner stormed the fort at Chapultepec, 
my husband, Boldwood Dodd, lost a leg in the 





ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


Wilderness, and I,’”’ defiantly, ‘‘was a fighting 
MeGay myself before I was married, Betty 
Macdonald !’’ 

Poor Betty, aghast at the avalanche she had 
brought down on herself, stared in bewilder- 
ment, and little Mrs. Wells wrung her hands. 

**Tut, tut!’?? Miss Timpkins, the matron of 
the ‘Home, had halted at the door. ‘‘Betty, 
why aren’t you about your work? Ladies, 
ladies, you know the rules! You mustn’t raise 
your voices !’’ 

‘*What they raising the flag on the Lincoln 
School for, then ?’’ belligerently demanded Mrs. 
Dodd. ‘‘She says —’’ pointing an accusing 
finger at Betty, who tearfully protested: 

**I didn’t! I never!’ 

**T don’t know what they’re raising the flag 
for,’’ returned Miss Timpkins. ‘‘But it’s easily 
ascertained. Betty, you go to the telephone, 
and call up the schoolhouse and find out.’’ 

Three minutes after, Betty’s ruddy head 
bobbed above the balustrade. 

**Well?’’ said Miss Timpkins. 

**Yes’m,’’ said Betty, breathlessly. ‘‘The 
janitor, he says ’tain’t nothing special. Just 
the law. He raises the flag every day.’’ 


* ¢ 


HIS PART. 

haps it is a little unfair to expect the 
same individual to practise and preach also, 
| to fill more than one niche in the world. In 
Mr. Bishop’s ‘‘Voyage of a Paper Canoe,’’ 
the ‘‘darky’’ preacher’s vocation was recognized 
jand appreciated, and nothing further was 
demanded of him. His parishioners were evi- 

| dently aware of the limits of his infallibility. 
| Mr. Bishop attended a Southern colored 
church one Sunday. The preacher delivered 
a long and pyrotechnic sermon, begging money 
for the new church. So eloquent was he that 
after the exhortation was over, Mr. Bishop 
announced to his pew neighbor that he was 

going to hand the minister a dollar. 

“‘Oh,’’ exclaimed the neighbor, ‘‘don’t give 
it to de preacher! Hand it to de oder man 
by.. We neber trust money to de 
v . He-always spend church money. 
| We only trust him for preachin’.’’ 


























The New Harvard. 


The New Harvard Watch, with Nickel Chain and Charm, 
given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 25 cents extra, postage and packing included. We do 
not offer the Watch for sale. 

















O one can afford to be without a watch, especially when 

it can be obtained upon such favorable terms as are 
named in our offer. This Watch has made a reputation for 
itself, and is to-day carried by many thousands of our sub- 
scribers. It is a good timekeeper and gives universal satis- 
faction. It is a sixteen size, stem wind and stem set, has cut 
steel pinions, quick beat, nickeled case, and is warranted to give 
good service. Inaddition tothe Watch, we give a handsome 
Nickel Chain and Charm. The Charms are assorted designs. 


For the Household. 


EXTENSION CURTAIN RODS. 


Three Extension Curtain Rods given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription. Price 25c. each. Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 








HESE Extension Rods may be used for any window from 28 to 50 
" inches wide. They have solid brass brackets and _brass-finished 
tubing, are strong and durable, and warranted to give satisfaction. 


Suttable for either Muslin or Lace Curtains. 
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RUFFLED MUSLIN 
CURTAINS. 


Two Curtains given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 20 cents extra, postage 
and packing included. Price $1.00, 
post-paid. 

HESE Curtains come in plain 

muslin, tucked, with full hem- 
stitched ruffle, 36. inches wide and 
2% yards long. Just the thing for 
chamber and sitting room. A large 
stock has been secured at a specially 
low price. The illustration shows 
a corner of the curtain. 





NOTTINGHAM LACE 
CURTAINS. 


Two Curtains given only to Com- 
panion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 75 cents extra, postage 
and packing included. Price $2.00, 
post-paid. 

HE design of these Nottingham 

Curtains is clearly shown in the 
cut. The curtains are 50 inches 
wide, 314 yards long, and made up 
with an insertion and edging. De- 
signed especially for a parlor or a 
reception room. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Yes! 
the 
Glenwood. 
you sold me 
certainly 
does 


< Cooking 
B Easy’ 
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THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM 


Write for Handsome Booklet of the Glenwood Modern Home Grand 
Weir Stove Company, ‘Taunton, Mass. 

















